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LIGHRATUBE. 





In a small but populous town towar 
red, some few years ago, a tragical event 
cion in its details, as to rival an 
and by which the public curios 
time intimate with the family, 
of it, the particulars which I now give you. 

It is very painful to me to 

—— 


A MONUMENT FOR SCUTARI. 


BY R. MONCKTON MILNES, M. P. 


“ The cypresses of Scutari 
In stern magnificence look down 
On the bright lake and stream of sea 
And glittering theatre of town ; 
Above the throng of rich kiosks, 
Above the towers in triple tire, 
Above the domes of loftiest mosques, 
Those pinnacles of death aspire.” * 


Thus, years ago, in grave descant, 

The traveller sang those ancient trees 
That Eastern grace delights to plant 

In reverence of man’s obsequies ; 
But Time has shed a golden haze 

Of memory round the cypress glooms, 
And gladly he reviews the days 

He wandered ’mid those alien tombe. 


Now other passion rules.the soul ; 
And Scutari’s familiar name 
Arouses thoughts beyond control, 
A tangled word of pride and shame ; 
No more shall that fair word recall 
The Moslem and his Asian rest, 
But the dear brothers of us all 
Rent from their mother’s bleeding breast. 


Calmly our warriors moulder there, 
Uncoffined, in the sandy soil, 

Once festered in the sultry glare, 
Or wasted in the wintry toil. 

No verdure on those graves is seen, 
No shade obstructs the garish day ; 

The tender dews to keep them green 
Are wept, alas! too far away ; 


Are wept in homes their smiles shall bless 
No more, beyond the deep serene, 
In cottages now fatherless 
On Highland moor and English green, 
In palaces by common grief 
Made level with the meanest room,— 
One agony and one relief 
The conscience of a glorious doom! 


For there, too, is Thermopyle ;— 
As on the dank gean shore, 
By this bright portal of the sea 
Stood the Devoted as of yore ; 
When Greece herself was merged in night, 
The Spartan held his honour’s meed— 
And shall no pharos shed the light 
To future time of Britain’s deed ? 


Masters of Form !—if such be now— 

On sense and powers of art intent, 
To match this mount of sorrow’s brow 

Devise your seemliest monument : 
One that will symbolise the cause 

For which this might of manhood fell, 
Obedience to their country’s laws, 

And duty to God’s trath as well. 


Let. too, the old Miltonic Muse, 
That trumpeted “ the scattered bones 
Of saints on Alpine mountains,” use 
Reveillé of forgotten tones ; 
Let some one, worthy to be a priest 
Of this high altar of renown, 
Write in the tongues of West and East 


Who bore this cross, who wore this crown. 


Write that, as Britain’s peaceful sons 
Luxurious rich, well-tended poor, 
Fronted the foeman’s steel and guns, 
As each would guard his household door ; 
So, in those ghastly halls of pain 
Where thousand hero-sufferers lay, 
Some smiled in thought to fight again, 
And most unmurmuring passed away. 


Write that, when pride of human skill 
Fell prostrate with the weight of care, 
And men prayed out for some strong will, 
Some reason ’mid the wild despair, 

The loving heart of woman rose 
To guide the hand and clear the eye, 
Gave hope amid the sternest woes, 
And saved what man had left to die. 


Write every name—lowlier the birth, 
Loftier the death !—and trust that when 
On this regenerated earth 
Rise races of ennobled men, 

They will remember—these were they 

_ Who strove to make the nations free, 

Not only from the sword’s brute sway, 

But from the spirit’s slavery. 





A DRAUGHT OF POISON. 


ds the West of Eagland, there occur- 
L ey so mysterious yet full of suspi- 
y fiction put forth by a writer of romance, 
ity was intensely excited. I was at one 
and obtained, in writing, from a member 


| to 1 write it (so began Miss Halliwell’s letter), 
* Palm Leavés. “ The Greek at Constantinople.” 





but you knew my dear sister before you left home for India, and are 
naturally anxious about her fate. I need not tell you that we two elder 
ones, I and Lucy, have prospered in the school we established in London. 
Mary, who was much younger than we were, married Dr. Goring, and 
they were prosperous too—as we always thought—and happy in each 
other. She went with him to his home in Middlebury, which was an 
easy day’s journey from London, where he had a large and successful 
practise. A piece of good fortune happened to Mary after her marriage : 
her godmother left her an annuity of £300 a year, which was to relapse 
back at her death. 

Dr. Goring (but I eught to tell you that he was not “ Dr.” Goring: 
“Matthew Goring. Surgeon and Apethecary,” that was all he was ; only 
the townsfolk in Middlebury would style him “ Dr.,” as is the case some- 
times in country places, and we fell into the same habit) was a pleasant, 
gentlemanlike man, generous and affable, and a favorite with all, es- 
pecially the ladies—to whom I used to think he was rather too fond of 
talking nonsense ; but be was @ kind, affectionate husband to Mary. I 
did not often go to see them: once every three or four summers. 

They had been married about sixteen years (it seemed nothing to look 
back to!) when Mary had a dangerous illness ; and as it was our Mid- 
summer holidays and leisure time with me, I went down to Middlebury. 
They bad then six children (without counting the infant who had just 
died,) Mary, the eldest, a gentle, good girl of fifteen, just like her mother. 
I found my sister ill indeed, and for the first fortnight 1 did little but watch 
by her bed_ide. 

Now I am apt to take likes and dislikes, when I meet with strangers 
for the first time. People say it is prejudice ; so I suppose it is: but it is 
a prejudice sometimes for, and sometimes against. And I may mention, 
in detence of this ‘‘ prejudice’ (which I can no more keep from me than 
I can keep the moon from shining on my house), that I never yet found 
the instinct to mislead me. There was a governess when I went down to 
Dr. Goring’s this time, a Miss Howard. Sufficiently well-looking, she was, 
with a colourless face and a very subdued tone and manner of speaking, 
so remarkably gentle as to impart the idea (to me, at least) that it was 
more assumed than genuine. I took a strange antipathy to this lady 
when I first saw her ; though she appeared willing to be on friendly terms 
with me: that instinctive power within me never warned me more strong- 
ly against any one. She was about five-and-thirty : but she dressed her- 
self to look younger. 

I sat one afternoon in my sister’s room, thinking over the observations 
I had made during my fortaight’s stay. I did not iike them all. I saw 
my relatives were living at a high rate of extravagance, and which no 
income—such as theirs—could possibly justify : ani I felt sure that that 
governess was scheming to atiract Matthew Goring towards her. He, 
aoe the slightest inducement, was ever ready to flirt; and Middlebury 

new it. 

* What made you think of taking a governess in the house, Mary ?”’ 
I suddenly asked, letting my work, which was a nightcap for one of the 
children, drop in my lap. 

“ We did it by way of economy,’”’ was Mrs. Goring’s reply. ‘“ The 
two girls’ sehool-bills were frightfully heavy, and little Jane is coming 
on now.’ 

“I would have retrenched home expenses, Mary, and have kept the 
children at school,’ I returned. ‘ Your rate of living is enormously ex- 
travagant.” 

“It really is. But we have somehow got into this style of house- 
keeping, and Matthew would not like to retrench. I fear, though he will 
not acknowledge it to me, that we are living beyond our income. And 
if I had died during this illness, as was too likely at one period of it, my 
annuity would have been lost to him.” 

“Three hundred a year is a heavy sum to lose in a family,” I re- 
marked. 

“It is not so much as that,” she quickly replied. “ The insurance 
takes up—I forget exactly what, but I think more than a hundred of it.”’ 

“‘ What insurance ?” I said. 

“T insured my life some years ago. Did I never tell you of it? I 
should think I did.”’ 

But she had not. I never heard of it {1}! ‘hen. 

“ It was after a very bad confinement, «sen Jane was born,” my sister 
went on. “ They thought then that I should lose my life, and so did I 
think it. And whilst I lay here, getting better, it occurred to me that 
though I could not continue the annuity to my children, I might insure 
my life with part ofit, and thus secure them something. So I insured 
it for £3,000. 
nw a. am very glad to hear it,”’ Isaid. ‘“ Your husband ought to insure 
is. 

* He has often talked of it, but has never been able to spare the mo- 
ney. We live quite up to our income, Hester—or beyond it.” 

‘“‘ Which is the height of imprudence. Suppose you were both—sup- 
pose anything were to happen to you both, there would be absolutely 
nothing for the children but this three thousand pounds.’’ 

“ Nothing. Except the furniture and any book debts.” 

‘* Six children, and only three thousand pounds,’ I mused, “ whatever 
would become of them?” And I put on my considering-cap again, and 
began to work out an idea which had been haunting me for some days. 
“ Mary,” I said after a while, “ suppose I relieve you of one of the giris, 
Mary, if you can spare her, and take her to London with me, and finish 
her education, free of expense to you, could you not put the other two to 
school, discharge the governess, and retrench your home expenses? You 
ee them, it seems to me, by one half, and yet live in sufficient 
style,’ 

“Tam quite willing to retrench, if you can bring Matthew into the 
mind,” said Mrs. Goring. “ But do you believe it would be more 
py to place even two children at school, than to keep a gover- 

ess 

“ Yes I do,”’ was my decided answer. “ If I am to help in this matter 
at all, Mary, Miss Howard must leave.” ' 

I suppose I spoke too pointedly, and so overshot my mark, for my sis- 
ter looked at me, and a warm flush came into her face. 

e Hester! you do not like Miss Howard 2” 

“ She may be a good instructress,” I coldly answered, “ but in my 
Opinion, is not altogether a desirable person to retain in your house, the 
—- and menue of Mary.” ' 

See what you think,” cried my sister, nervously throwing on 
out of bed—“ you think she is too familiar with my husband.” isin Saline 

. Her manners are certainly not what I approve,” I observed. 

“ But you know that Matthew talks and laughs with every one,” again 
said Mrs, Goring. “ And some young women are go vain as to mistake 
that for pointed attentions.” 

- eats 8 not much harm in laughing and talking, when it’s confined 
vaat, 2 growled, feeling angry with Matthew in my heart, “ but his 
children’s governess should be an exception, even from this.’’ 


“ So I told him,” said my sister, “ for I did remonstrate with him one | 


day about it. In the drawing-room, in my presence, he will pay her 
more attention than he does me ; at the dinner-table the same: once in 
coming home late at night, he gave ber his arm, 
Mary ; and he seems to talk to her about all sorts of confidential things, 








and left me to walk with | 


often in a whisper—family matters, money matters, which ought to be 
conversed on only with me. I believe, too, they go out walking together, 
or, rather, join each other when they get outside the town, which is very 
bad on Miss Howard’s part. But it is not so much the bare fact of all 
this that I dislike, as——” 

“ As what?” I asked, finding Mary hesitate. 

‘« Their manners to each other—though I scarcely know how to express 
what I mean. They are more considerate, more tender, implying, seem- 
ingly, a mutual understanding between themselves and against me. But 
I must do my husband the justice to say that I believe he never would 
have thought of all this but for her first advances to him. J saw them, 
quiet and covert as they were.” 

« And seeing this, noting this, you can have kept that woman in your 
house?” I uttered. 

“ Hester, at times I have been on the very point of discharging her, 
but then the thought has occurred to me, that it may be all nothing, that 
Matthew’s attractive manners may be alone in fault, and that I might be 
depriving the children of a good instructress, through an absurd, jealous 
chimera. When I spoke to Matthew, as I told you, he only laughed at 
me, and wondered how I could be so very ridiculous. So I dropped the 
subject, ‘thinking I was, perhaps, ridiculous. But has the idea strack 
you, Hester, during your short stay, that there is too good an understand- 
ing between her and my husband?” 

“ Oh, I don’t say go far as that,” I evasively replied, for I saw she was 
more alive to the affair than I had suspected. ‘ Your husband’s manners 
are very free, though they generally mean nothing.” 

“If { thought there was anything wrong between them,’ murmured 
my poor sister—“ I do not mean really wrong,” she added, interrupting 
herself, “ of course I do not, and could not, suspect that,—but if I thought 
there was any positive attachment, that he loved her as he once loved 
me, I think it would kill me. Ihave lain here, when I was at the worst, 
conjuring up a picture—myself gone and forgotten, and she the second 
mother of my children.’ 

“ Now, Mary, you are going from one extreme to the other,” I remon- 
strated. But what more I would have said was interrupted by the en- 
trance of the sick-nurse, Mrs. Gill, who came to take my place: and I 
went down stairs to find my brother-in-law. 

I had heard him come in not long before, and supposed I should find 
him in the surgery. This surgery had two entrances to it: one, leading 
from the passage, jast past the door of the dining-parlour; the other, 
from the garden at the back of the house. The passage door, by which 
I was about to enter, was pushed-to, but not closed, and as I was 
going to push it open, I heard the voice of Miss Howard inside. I 
have, all my life, endeavoured to be honourable in my actions, and I 
hope I have shunned everything mean; but I thought it my duty to 
listen. then. 

“T shall soon become a chemist if you bestow these phins upon me,” 
she was saying, with her soft, insinuating accent, false as she was. “ And 
what is this?” 

“ Oh, that’s a very common-place article,” responded the merry voice 
of my brother-in-law—* that’s castor-oil.”’ 

“Oh dear! And this next?’’ 

“That’s more common still. It is distilled water.” 

“That little bottle, up there, labelled ‘ Poison’—it is always by itself 
in that same place, I observe—is it prussic acid ?” 

“No; but a poison quite as deadly. It is a preparation of strychnia.”’ 

“ How is it administered ?” 

“ A very minute portion taken in water would destroy life. Shall I 
try it upon yours?” 

“ Would you?” she murmured, with an affectation of submissive ten- 
derness, ‘I will give you leave to do so if you wish.” 

“ My darling girl,” he replied, “ you know I would rather try it upon 
my own.” 

Then came a silence, and I pushed open the door: but may I never 
speak truth again, if I did not first hear a sound like a kiss. Matthew 
Goring had got her hand ia his, and was whispering, and she stood there, 
passively, her hand passively resting there, her countenance and her eyes 
cast down in a passive attitude of listening. It was evident that if he 
was ready to court, she was more than willing to be courted. On his 
side—-I believe so, even now—it was probably only the passing amuse- 
ment of an idle moment: her conduct wore an aspect far deeper and 
more reprehensible. I have asked myself, since, whether I was blinded 
by prejudice in thus judging her to be worse than he, and I cannot 
bring myself to think so. What business had she out of her own pro- 
per place, the school or drawing-room? what business had she to go 
hunting to his professional apartments after him, with her wicked excuse 
of wanting to learn chemistry, and her soft voice, subdued to childlike in- 
nocence ? 

I think we all looked rather foolish. The governess drew her hand 
away, and was the first to break the silence. Which she did with the 
utmost equanimity. 

“ Dr. Goring is willing to give me a little insight into the matter of 
drugs and chemistry,”’ she began, “so I endeavour, in my few leisure 
moments, to profit by his kindness. A woman, as instructress of youth, 
cannot know too much : do you think she can, Miss Halliwell ?” 

“] think a woman may acquire an insight into things entirely unfitted 
for her, unless she takes care what she is about,’ I answered, quite sa- 
vagely, “A knowledge of drugs is not necessary for the instruction of 
Dr. Goring’s daughters.” 

She said no more to me, but turned away and thanked him ina modest, 
retiring tone, perfectly charming—to any one who had not seen her with 
her hand lying in his, and heard bis kiss upon her lips. ' 

“ Matthew,” I sharply said, for I felt terribly cross, “all this must be 
put an end to,” P 

“What must be put an end to?” he inquired, busying himself with his 
tubes and chemical glasses, the uses of which he hadno doubt been ex- 
plainiag to her, and whistling with unconcern. iid 

“More things than one,” I answered. “This familiarity with your © 
daughter’s governess is growing beyond a joke, and _" 

“You surely do not look upon that nonsense as serious ?”” he inter- 
rupted, holding a glass cylinder between his eye and the light, to see that 
it was clean. 

“T don’t know what you call ‘serious,’ I indignantly said. I heard 
you kiss her.” 

“ Now, Hester,” he remonstrated, laughing provokingly all the while, 
‘you have not lived to these years, without knowing that we men like to 
snatch a kiss from a pretty gir), under the rose.” 

“Girl! pretty ? T ejaculated. “ She’s not much of either.” 

“ An attractive woman, then ; how you snap one up, Hester. And no 
disloyalty to our wives, either.” 

“ Your behaviour to Miss Howard, and especially hers to you, is un- 
becoming in itself and a disgrace to both of you, when carried on in the 
sight of your wife and daughters,” I persisted. “I say nothing of my sis- 
ter : that she feels this, deeply, 1 have discovered to-day, but her retiring, 
generous disposition induces her to bear in silence what few wives would 
do. But yourdaughter! Mary is ofan age to see and understand these 
things. Miss Howard must leave.” 
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“ ]’m sure I don’t care whether she leaves or not,”’ res ed the gen- 
tleman, with the most apparent uaconcern. “But who the deuce is 
to take care of the children, if you send her away? and Mary ill in 

!”? 

“That is quite a secondary consideration,” I remarked. “ Have I your 
permission to discharge Miss Howard ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. It will look absurdly strange: 
necessary. You do her great injustice, Hester, and me too, if you 
think there’s anything wrong. What do you suppose I care for Miss 
Howard ?”’ - 

“That you ‘care’ for her to any extent I do not fear,” I replied, “ for 
when a woman, be she young or getting-on in life, so far forgets herself 
as to step between man and wife—to endeavour to worm herself clandes- 
tinely into his affections, all respect for that woman leaves his mind, and 
though he may frequent her society for the amusement of the hour, that 
woman has lost for him her greatest charm.” f 

“ Egad, you are right there, Hester!” cried Dr. Goring. “ When 4 sin- 
gle woman lapses into a flirtation with a married man, and takes pains to 
conceal it from the world and the wife, we set her down as a silly fool, 
who might become something worse if she were tempted.” 

“Just so. They euit you for amusement, but they are not such as you 
would place in your home and at your hearth. Many a married man has 

‘amusement’ in this way, and will have it, I suppose: but whoever 
is placed about your wife and children, be it friend, governess, or servant, 
should be made an exception to your rule of admiration.” : 
“T declare I don’t much admire Miss Howard,” he laughed. “I think 
the admiration is mostly on her side.” 

“T think it is,” I answered drily. “ And that ought 
it the more incumbent on you to discourage it.” 

Was his indifference put on? I have often wondered since. 

“ And now to something else that must be put a stop to,” I continued. 
“I told you, Matthew, there were more things than one.” : 

“To my chemical experiments?” he asked, by way of mocking me. 

“To your house extravagance. Mary says you are putting by nothing 
out of your income.”’ u 

“Putting by! I should think not. The boot’s on the other leg. 

“ Yet you must be in the receipt of eight or nine hundred a year.” 

“ Not much less, with Mary’s money. But look at the expenses, Hes- 
ter— the servants, the horses, the carriage, the visiting, the children! Mat- 
thew’s echool-bil!, for last year, was eighty pounds.”’ 

“ You might live upon five hundred, and put by the rest. You ought 
to do it.” 

“ We ‘might’ live upon two hundred, I suppose, if we were driven to 
it. But I must keep up my position in the town, and that cannot be done 
with less than I spend.” 

“ Yes it can,” Il earnestly added. ‘“ You do not need the carriage, you 
do not need so many servants, and you do not need to give your extrava- 
gant dinner and evening-parties. Iam going to run away with Mary, 
and see what sort of a woman I can turn her out. I will promise you that 
she shall not be a second Miss Howard. The other two girls you can put 
toschool. If I were mistress here, Matthew, I know 1 could diminish 
your — one-half, and only lop off superfluities, no comforts, no 
essentials.”’ Z 

“T wish to goodness you could, then,’ he said, with a good-hu- 
moured, but incredulous, curl on his lip. ‘ Our bills are confoundedly 
heavy, and I don’t always know where to pick up the money to meet 

em. 

He put on his bat as he spoke, for he had to attend a consulta- 
tion, but I stopped him to say that I should at once discharge Miss 
Howard. 

“ Well, if it must be so, it must,” was his reply, standing still and 
looking at me. ‘ But you cannot turn her out of the house as you would 
a dog—you don’t mean that. She must have a month’s notice.” 

“ If she insists upon it,” I grumbled to myself, as I went to look for the 
governess. But I felt that any woman, with a spark of delicacy, would 
prefer to leave at once, under the circumstances. 

I entered into no particulars with Miss Howard ; I did not allude to 
the scene of the surgery ; but I said that Dr. and Mrs. Goring had come 
to the resolation of making a change. They were about to place their 
daughters at school, and had no further occasion for her services, and that 
she might leave at her earliest convenience. 

“I cannot leave without my proper notice,’’ she exclaimed, turning as 
white as a sheet. “The agreement with Mrs. Goring was a month’s no- 
tice on either side.”’ 

* Then I give it you know,’’I said ; and there I stopped and hesitated. 
But I thought it better to go on with what I was about to say. ‘“ May I 
suggest, Miss Howard, that for the month you insist upon remaining 
here, your manners to Dr. Goring may be characterized by more reserve 
and circumspection ?”’ 

“ What do you mean?” she retorted. 

“It would be superfluous to tell you, since you must well understand 
my meaning,” I replied. ‘ But I may observe, for your future guidance, 
that if a young woman knew how entirely she forfeits respect when she 
lapses into undue intimacy with a married man, the respect not only of 
the world, but of him, we should see less of this selfish and thoughtless 
conduct than we are compelled now to eee. When an unmarried woman 
suffers herself to fall into this discreditable intimacy, she stands little 
chance, let me tell you, of ever becoming a married one.” 

“ That probably is the cause of your being still single,” she burst forth, 
sending a sneer at my seven-and-forty years. 

“No, thank God,” I fervently responded. “My principles and self- 
esteem have not yet sunk so low as to suffer me to step between man and 
wife. A woman, a single woman, who can stoop to flirt with a married 
man, to draw him to her side, regardless of the outrage to the feel- 
ings of his wife, is guilty of as great a crime as are those poor fallen 
creatures who set themselves out to lead men into guilt. And this opinion 
is Dr. Goring’s as well as mine. Never you descend again to play your- 
gi off upon a married man, Miss Howard: he will not thank you for 

ong. 

She looked round the room with her livid face, livid with anger. I 
thought she was looking for something to throw at me, and to avoid that, 
and any further unpleasantness, I quitted the parlour, reminding her that 
- seed was the Ist of July, the day of her departure would be the Ist of 

ugust. 

That same evening, after tea, I was sitting with Mrs. Goring, 
eldest niece came into the chamber. 

“ Mamma,” she said, ‘‘ Mrs. Stone and Emily have sent for me in, and 
to take my music. May I go?” 

“ Yes, it you like, Mary,” replied my sister. ‘“ Where’s Frances !”’ 

“T think she is in the nursery, dressing Jane’s doll.” 

“ Then where’s Miss Howard ?” 

“T don’t know, mamma,” was Mary’s answer. “ 
in the garden with papa.” 

That was enough for me, and down stairs I went. “There shall be no 
pry and confidential interviews, if I can help it,” quoth I to myself. 

went by way of the surgery: not because I wanted to steal into the 
garden by the more private way, but because I thought they might be at 
that excuse of their chemicals again. The surgery was empty. I thought 
the garden was, at first, but as 1 stood in the corner, just outside the little 
Pay door, I heard the sound of subdued voices in the summer-heuse. 
So 1 went up the narrow side-path, against the apricot wall, my feet al- 
moet treading on the straggling strawberry plants. And Miss Frances, 
by the way, was not in the nursery. I heard her laughing with the ser- 
vants in the kitchen. 

They did not see me come up: the door of the summer-house faced the 
other side-wall of the garden. The first words I was near enough to hear 
were from her. 

“What right has she to come down, and make these changes, and inter- 
fere in your household? You must have the temper of an angel to put 
up with it.” 

“ The truth is, my dear (it was his voice now), that, as I hinted to you, 
1 am drained dry, and ready to catch at straws. Mrs. Goring has no sus- 
Picion that my embarrassments are serious: but if we go on at our pre- 
sent rate of living we shan’t long go on at all. If we can retrench ex- 
penses, and so patch up matters, exposure may be avoided. Miss Halli- 
Well’s offer of taking Mary isa great help, now that the most expensive 

ay of ber education is coming on: but she does this only on condition 
at the others shall be put to school.”’ 

Re a has taken a dislike to me,”’ murmered the lady, in a sweetly 
P ve tone. “Old maids’ prejudices are unfathomable.” 

This was Zood, from her, with her five-and-thirty years! I don’t know 
what answer Matthew made. I heard none. 

“ You are a little in debt?” she went on to ask. 


mali Hy . 
a a —— in it,” was his reply. “ It would take some hundreds 


a . Goring has property, Ihave heard. Can you not make it avail- 
“ Mrs. Goring’s money is an annuity, aad it ” 
“AN of it? y y; it dies with her, 
“All, But her life is insured for three thousand pourde,” 


to have rendered 


when my 


I saw her, after tea, 








“ What a help that would be to you. It would free you, and doubly 
free you. What a good thing!” 

“Why, you speak,” laughed Matthew, “as if it were something com- 
ing to me to-morrow. My ever having it is the most remote contingency 
in the world. She may outlive me, And, if not, Mrs. Goring intends 
that money to go to the children, not to pay off my extravagancee.’’ 


and so un-! There is always a little corner of thankfulness in my heart when I think 


of that sentence, and of Matthew’s cheering, hearty expression when he 
gave utterance to it. It seems to repeat over to me that he was not 
the guilty man, the man with murder on his soul, that some have since 
deemed him. 

“ Mrs. Goring’s life seems a precarious one,”’ she went on ; “ she is al- 
ways ailing. I am sure if the three thousand pounds you speak of should 
drop in, it would be your duty to make use of it. Your ease and comfort 
should be paramount to every other consideration.”’ 

I fear a feeling of positive hatred rose in my heart when I heard her 
thus make light of the life of my dear sister, and hie wife. I gave a great 
cough to let them know I was there, and walked round to the front of 
the arbour. 

She came out then, but not before I saw him draw his arm from round 
her waist, and she went towards the house. 

“‘ Where is Miss Frances?” I said to her. 

“ With her sister,” replied Miss Howard. 

“ She is in the kitchen with the servants,” I retorted. “ And I appre- 
hend Mrs. Goring would not approve of her making them her com- 
panione.”’ 

Isaid no more. If I had, I might have said too much; and I reso- 
lutely bit my lip to impose self-silence. My gentleman had sauntered off 
towards the vegetables, 

I did not see much, after that, during my stay. To be sure, I was out 
a good deal then, calling on old friends, and sometimes to spend the even- 
ing, 80 that those two, if they wished, may have found opportunities of 
being together without my knowing of it. My sister was improving in 
health, _ eat up for several hours each day, but she did not leave her 
room ye 

Our own pupils were coming back to us the 10th of July : for we have 
never followed the pernicious custom of giving five or six weeks’ holi- 
day : and on the 7th I returned home, there being several household mat- 
ters 1 wished to arrange with my sister Lucy before they came. I took 
Frances with me: Mrs. Goring, in her weak, nervous state seemed dn- 
willing to part with Mary, who could now make herself useful in many 
ways: and we quitted Middlebury early in the morning, reaching Lon- 
don and home the same evening. 

I was up betimes the next day: Iam always an early riser: but we 
breakfasted later than usual, for at eight o’clock Frances was still sleep- 
ing. We would not begin without her, and yet did not like to disturb 
her, for she was tired, poor child, with her journey, so that it was past 
nine when we sat down to breakfast. 

‘I was pouring out the second cups of tea when the postman’s knock 
was heard at the door, and our cook—the other servants being at that 
hour engaged in their up-stairs dutiee—came in with a letter. 

‘“‘ Twopence, ma’am,”’ said the cook. 

“ Twopence !’”’ I answered, diving into my pocket, ‘‘ who can have sent 
a@ letter unpaid ?” 

“It is to ask for a prospectus, no doubt,” observed my sister, who had 
— > letter while I paid cook. “But it has the Middlebury post- 
mark ! 

“It is Mary’s writing, I am sure, Aunt Hester,” observed the little 
girl ; “ and what a great sprawling seal she has put! She has been get- 
ting at papa’s wax, too, for it’s black.” 

“ I took the letter out of Lucy’s hand, and a sort of unpleasant tremor 
came over me when I gazed on the black seal. Mary Goring in her little 
notes to her young friends, was so fond of displaying her blue-scented 
wax. Why had she now used black ? 

I opened the letter: it was blotted as if written and folded in haste, 
and but a few words were in it. Iran my eye hastily over them, and 
screamed out. Had my life depended on my not screaming, I could 

not have helped myself, the shock was so terrible. Though I have great 
command over my feelings in general: how else should I be fit to train 
the young? 

“* Oh come back to us, my dear Aunt Hester! Mamma is dead. And they 
say she is poisoned. Papa is crying dreadfully. Come directly. Your atfec- 
tionate niece, ‘“* Mary GoRING.” 

Now were not those words enough to make me scream ? 

I went at once. I sent cook out for a cab, taking off my giogham 
dress and putting on my black silk one, while she was gone, and my 
shawl and bonnet, and when she came back in it I was ready, and drove 
away to the Paddington railway station. I left the letter with Lucy, 
bat we did not tell Frances, I only said to her that her mamma was not 
so well. Young girls are easily satisfied. 

I could not get off till the twelve o’clock train, and it was night when 
the Middlebury omnibus—which had to take me the concluding miles of 
my journey—reached Middlebury. I trust I shall never again have to 
_ such a day as that was. My suspense and anxiety were hard to bear. 

Sometimes I felt as if the railway train did not go quick enough, and 
that I must rise from my seat and try to fly over the intervening distance ; 
at others, it seemed as if nothing so horrible could have happened, and 
that Mary’s letter must have been adream. A gentleman, in the same 
carriage, offered me the Times to read. I took it and held it before my 
eyes, but the letters seemed to swim, and when I did get to read a sen- 
tence, I could not understand it. So I thanked him, and put it down 
again. 

I knocked when I got to my brother-in-law’s ; very softly, as became 
@ house where there was death. Susan opened the door, the housemaid : 
a neat, tidy girl she was. “Ob, ma’am! ob, ma’am!” she exclaimed, 
putting up her bands when she saw me. ‘But I am glad you are 
come. 

“ Is your mistress—alive ?”’ I asked. I don’t know why I should have 
= that ; for, surely, no hope could have lurked within me, after the 

etter. 

“ Dear ma’am,” she uttered, bursting into tears, “ alive! she died yes- 
terday afiernoon. Master’s in there,” she added, gently opening the 
door of the dining-room. 

He was in there alone, sitting moodily by the window, and there was 
no light in the room, save what came from the street gas-lamps outside, 
through the muslin curtains and the white blind. Even in that uncertain 
light I could see the traces of suffering—his pale face, his disordered 
hair, and his swollen eyes. 

“Oh, Hester, Hester !” he exclaimed, coming forward, and taking both 
my hands, “ this is dreadful.’’ 

I cannot remember all that passed. I believe I asked to see her, I 
asked particulars about her death, and I cried with him. The inquest 
was to be held on the following day, but it was already known, beyond 
doubt, that the cause of her death was poison. She had dined at one 
o’clock, and had lain down on the bed after it to sleep, as was usual since 
her illness: some toast-and-water stood at her bedside ; and when she 
awoke thirsty, and asked for drink, the nurse gave her this. She drank 
- — of its bitter taste, fell into convulsive pains, and, soon 
after, died. 


“Could anything have been put into the toast-and-water?” I ex- 
claimed. 

“So it would appear,” he answered ; “ but it is a great mystery.” 

“Then, Matthew Goring,” I rejoined, peering steadily at him, “ wuo 
can have put it in ?” 

“IT know not,” he answered, earnestly. 
eth down upon me, Hester, I am as on 
ness as you are.” 

‘ Where was Miss Howard at the time?” 

“Hester,” he gravely said, “ you are prejudiced against Miss Howard, 
but for the love of justice do not carry it so far as to cast this suspicion 
upon her. A gentlewoman of character, of refined feeling, and you 
would point to her as being guilty of a crime black as night!” 

_‘“‘ It is you who are blindly prejudiced in her favour,” I replied to 
~ he do think if she were proved guilty of this, you would not be- 
ieve i 

.'I should not,” was Matthew’s avowal. “Not from any reason you 
hint at, but because I feel her to be utterly incapable of even thinking of 
such a crime, much less committing it, But pray do not continue to sus- 
pect me of any undue preference for her, Hester. If, as you once hinted, 
she caused uneasiness to my dear wife, I wish to my soul she had never 
come inside the house.”’ 

‘‘ Ay, that’s always the case—repentance when it is too late. Many a 
man would be more careful not to give his wife cause for anxiety, if he 
thought he was soon to lose her.” I could not help saying that : it was 
in my thoughts, so out it came. 

The sick-nurse, Mrs. Gill, gave me the most explicit account of this 
awful business, and I will repeat it ia her own words. She had nursed 
my. sister in all her illness, and was a good old soul, but very unsus- 
picious. 


“My poor missis had dined sumptuously, ma’am, for her appetite was 


‘“‘ As the Lord liveth and look- 
orant and innocent of this busi- 





@ coming back to her. The wing and breast of a fowl, and a bit of bacon, 
and parsiey-and-butter, and some porter. Dr. Goring rav up when he 
bad done carving for them in the parlour, with a decanter of port wine in 
bis hand. ‘Some glasses, Mrs. Gill,’ he said, and I brought ’em to him, 
and he poured out the wine. My missis drank one glase, and be drank 
two; he wanted her to have another, and said it wouldn’t hurt her ; bat 
shesaid, No, not as she had taken the porter. So he left the decanter on 
the mantlepiece, and told me to be sure and give her a glass about seven 
in the evening, if he was not in himself. Then she laid down on the bed 
for her afternoon’s sleep,’and he leaned over her and gave her a kiss—for 
if he did—ahem !—if he did admire other faces, he was a most affectionate 
man to his wife—and went down stairs. I followed him, to go to my 
dinner, only stopping to pour out a glass of toast-and-water and putit by 
my missis, as 1 always did in the afternoon. Sometimes she would not 
drink any, and sometimes sbe’d drink it all, but.sbe liked it to be there. 
Well, ma’am, I went down, shutting the bedroom door after me, to 
keep out the noise. I dida’t hurry over my dinner, and that’s the blessed 
truth, for I thought my missis would be asleep and wouldn’t want me, 
and I know it must have been a getting on for three when I got back 
up stairs. 

The bedroom door was not closed then, only pushed-to, so I knew some- 
body had been in the room: in my own mind I supposed it was Miss 
Mary. I stole in, and looked at my missis - she was sleeping sweetly, and 
I went and stood for a minute at the window, and saw Mrs. Cox’s car- 
riage come a rattling down the street, with her and Missin it. It stopped 
at our door, and their great oaf of a footboy got down, and gave such a 
peal upon the knocker as shook the house. My missis started up in a 
fright. ‘ What’s the noise, nurse?’ she called out; ‘any of the children 
hurt?’ ‘Bless you, no, ma’am,’ says I, ‘its that dratted knocker. I 
wish folks wouldn’t come a noising and calling here when people’s asleep 
as wants sleep.’ And for nothing, it weren’t, but to leave a card, for the 
carriage, and Mrs. and Miss, druv off again. ‘Try and doze a bit more, 
ma’am,’ I said. ‘I don't know,’ said my missis ; ‘I think I am thorougbiz, 
aroused. Give me some toast-and-water, nurse, I am thirsty.’ ‘ That’s 
the bacon, ma’am,’ I said, and banded her the glass of toast-and-water, 
which stood ready on the little table by the bedside, where I had put it. 
She drank it nearly all. ‘It’s as bitter as gall, Mrs. Gill,’ she exclaimed ; 
‘ what have you done to it?’ ‘ Bitter?’ I said, ‘why I made it with my 
own two sinful bands this morning, and I’m sure the bread weren’t burnt. 
It was not bitter before dinner.’ With that I turned to the jug, which 
stood atop of the drawers, and poured a drop out into one of the wine- 
glasses, aiter rinsing the drain of port wine out, and tasted it. And I 
felt then that missis’s mouth must be out of taste, for it was not bitter at 
all, but sweet, fresh toast-and-water. I did not say so, for it ain’t my 
place, ma’am, to contradict my ladies’ fancies, and they weak and ill, but 
was a going to wash out the two wine-glasses, when I saw missis a gasping 
on the bed. I rang the bell furiously, a deal longer and fiercer than that 
blundering footboy had pealed upon the knocker, and Dr. Goring, who 
was a smoking in the harbour 

‘** Smoking where?” I asked. 

‘In the harbour, ma’am—the summer-house in the garden. He heard 
the ringing, and came flying up. Susan came, at the same time, and Miss 
Mary came. Ob, ma’am, I can hardly tell you what happened next : my 
missis was in dreadful agony, and the room was full of confusion, servants 
and children crowding out and in, Dr. Goring was the first to call out 
that she must have been poisoned, and the other doctors when they came, 
said the same, They could not save her, and before five she was gone. 
Poor Miss Mary took on the least, to look at, but she felt it, saw, more 
than any of them, except her father. It wasme as whispered her to sead 
for you, and she wrote a line, standing up, and Susan tore off with it, 
without a bonnet and without a stamp, that she might save the post. I 
thought it right that you should be here, ma’am.” . 

“ Quite right,” [ said. ‘* But now, Nurse Gill, answer me a serious 
qnestion. How and when could the poison have been given to Mrs. 
Goring?” d 

‘* When she drank that toast-and-water, ma’am,” was the o!d woman’s 
unhesitating reply. ‘I put my finger into the little that was left in the 
glass and tasted it, and sure encugh it was as bitter as wormwood. Dr. 
Goring tasted it also after me, and told me to tie a bladder over it, and 
lock it up in my cupboard till the doctors came : he said there was poison 
in it. The doctors have got it now: they tasted it when I gave it to 
them, and they called the poison by a hard name, and Dr. Goring said b 
had got some of the same sort of poison in the surgery.” 

‘* Nurse! how could the poison have got into the glass ?”’ 

“ Why, ma’am, it couldn’t have got there of it’s own accord, so it must 
have been put in; but if you condemned me to the torture I never could 
guess who by. Who in this house would do such a thing? None of us. 
If we could only find out who had been into the room!” 

“Where was Dr. Goring ?” 

‘‘ Smoking in the harbour, ma’am, as I told you. When I followed him 
down stairs, as I was a going to my dinner, I saw him stroll up the gar- 
den and into it, with his case of cigars and a newspaper. He was a light- 
ing a cigar as he went.” 

** Could he bave come in without being seen? Of course, Nurse Gill, 
you will not think I suspect him in thas questioning,” I proceeded, “ but 
by throwing all possible light upon the movements of the house at that 
moment, we may obtain some clue to the real criminal.” : 

“In course, ma’am,’’ acquiesced the nurse, “‘ nobody would be so wicked 
or so silly as to doubt Dr. Goring. A better husband never lived, bar- 
ring a little bit of joking and talking that he is fond of having with the 
ladies—and most men are alike for that,so far asI see. Hecould not 
have come in without our seeing him, for our dinner-table was close to 
the window, and we had full view of the garden. Unless,” added the 
nurse, slowly, as if debating the point with herself, “ he had come dowa 
the little path leading to the surgery ; but then some of us must have seem 
him come out of the harbour and cross to it. No, ma’am, he could not 
have come out at all.” 

“ But you are not sure!” I urged. . 

“T would not swear it, but I’m morally sure,’’ was her reply. “ Rely 
upon it, ma’am, he never stirred out of that summer-houce till I rang the 
bell and brought him rushing up-stairs.”’ : 

“Then let us go on again,” I said. “ Assuming that it could not be 
Dr. Goring, or the servants 44 

“ll be upon my oath, ma’am, if necessary,” interrupted the nurse, 
“ that not a servant left the kitchen.” : 

“ The servants, or the children,” I proceeded, as if she had not broken 
the thread of my sentence, “there is no one else in the house—but Miss 
Howard.” 

“ Dear ma’am,” uttered Nurse Gill, “you’d never go to suspect her! 
A handsome young lady—thoug’ not over young, maybe, for the matter 
of that—clever, edicated, plays and sings like a cherubim, and with her 
mild, quiet voice—I’d as soon think it was myself as ber. ; 

“ was only asking about the position, the whereabouts, of those in the 
house, if you remember, not talking of suspicion,” I returned. Do you 
know where Miss Howard was while you were at dinner? 

“ She was ia the dining-room all the while, as I believe, and she never 
came out of it. Miss Mary can tell you the same, ma am, if you’ll please 
to call her in.” . be 

I did call her. “ Mary,” I said, “I am trying to ascertain in what part 
of the house you all were that day, during Nurse Gill’s absence at din- 
ner. Your papa was in the garden; the servants were in the kitchen ; 
and you and little Jane, I believe, were in the nursery ? . 

“ Yes, Aunt Hester,” she replied. ‘ Miss Howard had been in a pas- 
sion with Jane at the morning’s lessons, and she ordered her into the 
nursery, and sent her a piece of dry bread for dinner. I thought it was 
a shame, for it was only Miss Howard’s temper that was in fault—but it 
has been very bad since she knew she must leave—and when papa rose 
from the dinner-table to go to mamma’s room, Alfred ran off to school, 
and I went-up in the nursery to take Jane some cherries, leaving Miss 
Howard in the dining-room.”’ 

“ Did you see aolliee of Miss Howard after that, before the alarm ?” 

“ Oh yes. I went down stairs almost directly for some more cherries. 
She was still in the dining room, netting, and I remember she complained 
of Alfred, and said he was a careless boy, and had gone to school with- 
out washing his hands. I then went back to the nursery, and stayed 
there till the nurse and baby came up from dinner.” 

“ The nursemaid, she means ma'am,” interrupted Nurse Gill. “ She 
left the kitchen when I did, and we both came up the stairs together. 
Baby, as they still call little John—had dropped asleep over his dinner 
and she was a going to lie him down. I say he sleeps too much for a 
child of three years old.” — 

“ And when the nursemaid went up, you went down,” I remarked to 
Mary. ‘“ Where was Miss Howard then?” . 

« ‘Still netting in the dining-room, Aunt Hester,” she replied, “ and 
she looked as if she had not stirred from her seat. Directly afterwards 
mamma’s bell rang violently.” ? 

“ J] won’t say as she had not stirred from her seat, for I don’t know 
nothing about that,” broke in Mrs. Gill, “ but I will say as she had not 
left the room, for if she had we must have heard her.”’ 

“ Did you hear no one go up or down stairs?” I inquired. 
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” woman, “ and we bad the kitchen door open. 
The eels al es death. If this dreadfal thing had not 
happened, I could have been upoa my oath that nobody had been near 
the stairs,”’ ies 2” 

4 ary, when she came down for the cherries ? 

“ Fon booth Aen 4 heard her: that was just as we were beginning 
dinner. We heard her come out of the nursery, rua down - - uy 
into the dining-room, stop there a minute, ran up agaio, an 2 4 ne 
nursery door, You shut it with a bang, Miss Mary ; and | * it 
servants that missis had not had time to get to sleep, or it might have 

r.” 
a heard nothing, Mary,’’ I said to her. 
“ Nothing at all, pod gue —_ we were quiet 
was eating the cherries, and I was reading. 4 
vee ton see, me’am, it’s a complete mystery,” observed Nurse cy 

It did indeed seem to be so, and I, Hester Halliwell, could not fa - 
it. The coroner’s inquest made no more of it than we did. er 
the witnesses examined was Miss Howard. She deposed that 8 ; oo 
been in the dining-room the whole of the time, shut in there, - - 
heard nothing. The poison, suflicient of which remained in a ou wd 
its detection, proved to be the same as that which Dr. Goring ry in his 
eurgery—and it is probable he kept other poisons there also, as soppem 
medical men must do. I recalled the day when I overheard Miss Howar 


in the nursery. 


i i ion of strychaia, 
ask what it was, and he answered that it was a preparatio Jy end tha tnihaiivs seam tans Graal, 


minute portion of which, taken in water, would destroy life. And I 
thought—but of what use to recal what I thought, or etill think? I 
often lose myself in its labyrinths. The verdict returned by the coroner’s 
jury was, “ Died by poison: but by whom administered there is no 
ergo light has ever been th the affair 

o light bas ever been thrown upon the alla 

I think ohat none, save myself, suspected Miss Howard : and if I sus- 
pected her wrongfully, may God forgive me! There were ee 2 in 
the town, though, as to Dr. Goring: I do not think he deserved them. 
People hinted at the windfall that insurance money was to him, the 
£3,000, and his practice fell off considerably. None know—none ever 
will know, now—the truth of this mysterious crime: as it happened, in 
silence and secrecy, so it remains buried. Sometimes, in my dreams, I 
see Miss Howard standing, barefooted, by a bedside, on which lies a 
happy wile, sleeping calmly. I see her leaning over a small table, with 
a phial in her hand, and I see her drop something from it into a glass 
which stands there. Tnen I see her steal away with breathless caution, 
and glide down the stairs in silence, till she comes to a room where 
many bottles, ard jars on shelves, and chemical tubes lie about, and I 
see her mount a chair softly, and put that phial into its place in a corner, 
and then she creeps back again to a large sitting-room close by, closes 
the door with cat-like stillness, thrusts her feet into shoes, sits dowa, 
and takes up some work. And I have noted the form of Dr. Goring 
hovering near, and sometimes he seems to me to look on approvingly 
through all; at others, I notice that he is stone blind, and cannot see as 
I do. And I awake, shivering and comfortléss, and cry out with hor- 
ror and pain, as I did that fearful morning when I received Mary Gor- 
ing’s letter, and then I remember that it is all a dream, and that I am 
very foolish. 

But I know one thing. If I had the handling of these women-ser- 
pents—these single females—who come insinuating their treacherous 
arts between mao and wife, envying and trying to destroy the wedded 
happiness which they have never been asked to share, deliberately flying 
in the face of a divine command, “ Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether let not man pat asunder,” I would cause them to be paraded 
through the town upon a market-day, in a white garment, according 
to the former custom of doing penance, and then have them privately 
whipped. : 

These are my sentiments; and people may call me an old maid for 
them if they will. 


from that hour to this. 





DISRAELI AND BOLINGBROKE. 


Although history may not, as a despairing philosophy has sometimes 
dreamed, repeat itself, although no two characters are alike really, yet 
certain broad and coarse resemblances may be tracec between epochs, as 
between men. Thus the English and French revolutions, the characters 
of Charles and Louis, Cromwell and Napoleon, have been laid out in par- 
allel lines, but neither the events nor the characters have any resembl- 
ance except that the revolutions were revolutions ; that the kings were 
kings who died on the scaffold; the usurpers great and euccessfal soldiers. 
Thus, also, there is a similar shadowy likeness between Louis XIV. and 
the Czar Nicholas: between the wars of William and Marlborough, and 
the present contest. Both monarchs were aggressive ; both found them- 
selves face to face with Europe, or nearly so; both were served by astute 
Ministers ; both were opposed by a confederacy, in which England played 
a conspicuous part. But there the shadowy analogy ends ; so far, nothing 
is fancy, but fact ; we neither can nor desire to carry it farther. The 
Marlborough of the modern grand alliance has not yet appeared on the 
scene ; and if he had, it is not our function to predict his victories. 

A kind of parallel more fanciful, more capricious, more serious, yet in- 
finitely trivial, ¢laims our notice. In the war of the Succession, Marlbo- 
rough won all the victories, and brought the Grand Monarque more than 
once upon his knees, but Harley and Bolingbroke made the peace. And 
what peace, good reader, was it, but the peace Utrecht ?—the opprobrium 
of English history. 

We have remarked that our Marlborough has not yet stepped forth from 
the ranks; but our Bolingbroke is already in silent evolution ; is already 
learning his part ; already anxiously rehearsing in private life the pre- 
liminaries @f a peace of Utrecht for the nineteenth century. 

Yes ; there is among the pretenders to British Statesmanship and na- 
tional leadership one who takes Bolingbroke for his model—one who sets 
up Henry St. John on a pedestal, and worships at its base. The man 
most anxious to wield the war with Russia, so far as Eagland is concern- 
ed, the man most anxious to have an active finger in the making of the 

eace with Russia, Mr. Benjamin Disraeli, is fain to believe himself the 

olingbroke of the nineteenth century; in short, the latest edition of 
Henry St. John, bound ia the Toryism of the Desert. P 

Mr. Disraeli has attempted to portray a great variety of heroes. He 
has painted Alroy ; he has lyrically sketched Contarini Fleming ; he 
has idealised Baron Rothschild and Lord John Manners ; he has rhap- 
sodised Lord George Bentinck. The “ Young Duke” was not beneath 
him ; nor, as he thought, was Sir Robert Peel above him. But these were 
the ‘“‘iancies of a wasted youth ;” these were the capricious preludes of 
the grander strain that his manhood would elaborate. True, it was not 
his to write the “ Revolutionary Epic” after all ; it was not his to be the 
prophet of Young England ; it was not his to be the improvised squire of 
all the squires—the head and front of the bovine policy. Far higher des- 
tinies were reserved for the Arab who made his way into the councils of 
the Anglo- Saxon ; Fate has given him a commission to write, not a new 
decalogue from some Welsh Sinai—but another novel, of which the hero 
should be Bolingbroke. 

We confess we were alarmed when we heard it. And with reason. For 
does not D’Israeli propose to become one of our rulers, and have a hand 
in concluding peace with Russia? What statesman is the idol of his 
heart—Chatham? No ; but the author of the peace of Utrecht ; the man 
who helped most to break up the European confederacy against Louis 
XIV. by basely abandoning our allies; the man who bartered his coun- 
try’s honour for a mess of pottage. If you were to pick out two men who 
made the name of England the synonym of treachery on the Continent 
in the eighteenth century, they would be Bolingbroke and Bute. Yet 
the former is the idol of Mr. Disraeli, 

For our part, at this time of day, we are not inclined to discuss the 
merits and demerits of the treaty. It was the manner in which the Eng- 
lish Ministers made the treaty that showed the characters of the Ministers 
themselves, 

“« Whatever judgment we may be disposed to form,” says Mr. Hallam, “ as 
to the political necessity of leaving Spain and America ‘in the possession of 
Philip, it is impossible to justify the course of that negotiation that ended in 
the peace of Utrecht. It was at best a dangerous and inauspicious concession, 
demanding every compensation that could be devised, and which the circum- 
stances of the war entitled us to require. France was still oar formidable ene- 
my ; the ambition of Louis was still to be dreaded; his intrigues to be sus- 
pected. That an English Minister should have thrown himseif into the arms 
of this enemy at the first overture of negotiation ; that he should have re- 
nounced advantages on which he might have insisted ; that he should have re- 
stored Lille and almost attempted to secure the sacrifice of Tournay ; that 
throughout the whole correspondence, and in all personal interviews with De 
Torey, he should have shown the triumphant Queen of Great Britain more 
eager for peace than her vanquished adversary ; that the two courts should have 
been virtuaily conspiring against those allies without whom we had bound our- 
Selves to enter no treaty ; that we should have withdrawn our troops in the 
midst of a campaign, and even seized upon the towns of our confederates, while 
we left them expoved to be overcome by a superior force ; that we should thus 
have deceived those confederates by the most direct falsehood by denying our 
Clandestine treaty, and then dictated to them its acceptance—are facts so dis- 
Sraceful to Bolingbroke, and, in a somewhat less degree, to Oxford, that they 
can hardly be palliated by establishing the expediency of the Treaty itself.” 








Is this conduct that should farnish an example to any man, much more 
to an Eaglish statesman? But we forget. If Mr. Disraeli be a statesman 
—he is not an Eaoglishman ; for although birth may naturalise, in the 
eye of the law, it cannot nataralise in the eyo of fact; and thus Mr. 
Disraeli remains an Arab, we were going to say of the race of Ishmael, 
although he bas exchanged the burnous for the frock-coat, the turban 
for the round hat, and the Law and the Prophets for the “ Craftsman” 
and the “ Patriot King.” 

Indeed, Mr. Disraeli is not wholly unlike Bolingbroke—a copy after, 
aod a very long way after, the original. Lord Bolingbroke was not only 
a clever man, but a man of genius ; not only a rhetorician, but an orator. 
He did not deal in mysteries ; he never said anything analagous to that 
famous bétise—* the age of ruins is past ;” he was brilliantly practival, 
even in his intrigues and his treacheries. Bolingbroke had a vaster, 
sharper, brighter intellect than his Oriental imitator. His reputation as 
an orator did not rest on uaorivalled proficiency in personal sarcasm ; his 
fame as a man of letters reposed on something more substantial than half 
a dozen second-rate romances ; his position as a politician rested on real, 
although perverted ability ; and, strangely enough, he was the first to see 
that reciprocity of trade was more beneficial than restriction. But he was 
an unsound, because an unconscientious politician, and, in spite of bis 
incontestable genius, he presents an example to be industriously shunned. 
If he shine brightly in the past, it is with the halo of corruption ; a beacon 
of warning, not a watcfire of welcome. But like assimilates with like, 
Mr. Disraeli—we may have to 
remember it more acutely some day—selects for his exemplar the man 
who did sell his country’s honour, and disgrace his country’s flag; and 
who tried hard to hand over our hard-won liberties to the teader mercies 
of the perjured House of Stuart. 





FRANCISCO DE LA VEGA, THE MAN-FISH. 


The power of man to adapt himself to new and, indeed, unnatural modes 
of life, has long attracted the serious attention of the philosopher. Some 
have thought it possible for him to live in the water like a whale; and 
in support of this theory, the extraordinary aquatic feats of the Green- 
landers, and the inhabitants of the shores of the Mediterranean, the South 
Sea Islanders, and the Chinese, have been pointed to. Many men have 
been known to swim thirty miles aday; and the famous Neapolitan 
diver, commonly called Ii Pesce, once performed the distance of fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours, on the coast of Calabria. At various periods, 
strange reports have been spread relative to human beings who have been 
found living in sea-caves or on the bosom of the mighty deep itself; and 
amid the numerous examples brought forward tu prove this amphibious 
nature of man, probably none is more curious than the following. But 
let us premise that there is no offspring of the present writer’s imagina- 
tion. Whether the anecdote be in itself alsolutely true, or an exaggerated 
account of a singular and somewhat startling occurrence, we cannot pre- 
tend to determine ; but we can undertake to say, that no doubt was en- 
tertained on the subject by contemporary writers; and that it has been 
treated as an established fact by Tieck the German poet. 

If you open a map of Spain, on the southern shore of the Bay of Biscay, 
between Asturias and Old Castile, you will find the town of Santander, 
not far distant from Santillana, the birthplace of our old friend Gil Blas ; 
and in close proximity to Santander, you will see the name Lierganes. 
This is a place of no particular interest, except what it derives from its 
connection with the following narrative. The surrounding scenery is 
mountainous, and the landscape stretches down through picturesque val- 
leys to the sea. Here, two hundred years ago, lived a poor but honest 
couple named Franc isco de la Vega, and Maria his wife, together with 
their four sons, Thomas—who was already a priest—Joseph, Francisco, 
and Juan. ' 

Francisco, named after his father, was born in the year 1657, and soon 
began to evince a wonderful predilection for the water. Even in early 
youth, he was constantly either bathing or angling in the river that flows 
through the district. The same year that ushered young Francisco into 
the world saw the last of his male progenitor, so that the task of main- 
taining ber family mainly rested with Maria ; and her son’s indolence was 
the source of constant grief to the poor woman. In vain did she exert 
herself to send him to school ; the good-for-nothing fellow was constantly 
seen during study-hours either swimming in or loitering about his favour- 
its stream. At length poor Maria lost all patience with her child, and io 
a moment of frenzy she cursed him, bidding him betake himself altogether 
to the sea, and get his living there, as he was of no use on earth. Now, 
a mother’s curse is a fearful thing anywhere ; but amongst southern na- 
tions, more especially, there is a superstitious feeling attached to it, which 
often drives the victim on to fulfilhisowndoom. But whatever influence 
his mother’s words may subsequently have exercised on his fate, Francisco 
remained quietly at home until he had attained the age of fifteen, when 
he was sent to Bilbao, to learn the handicraft of a carpenter. This town 
is not very far removed from Santander, and has always enjoyed a high 
reputation for the excellence of its sword and steel manufactures. 

As might have been anticipated, the young apprentice showed no 
greater love of work at Bilbao than he had previously displayed under the 
maternal roof. He was constantly wasting his time in the river, neglect- 
ing his duties, and consequently, causing great dissatisfaction to his mas- 
ter. In this manner he continued to live for a couple of years, until one 
afternoon he went out with some companions to bathe. It was on mid- 
summer day, A.D. 1674, say the chroniclers, when this event occurred. 
After enjoying the luxury of a somewhat prolonged bath, his companions 
came on shore and dressed themselves, and were rather surprised not to 
see Francisco among their number. 

They waited a considerable time for their missing comrade, and at 
length returned to the town, leaving his clothes on the bank where he 
had deposited them. The unusual absence of his apprentice now began 
to alarm the honest mechanic, who caused inquiries to be instituted re- 
garding him; but all that could be gathered was, that he had been seen 
swimming down the river at a great distance from Bilbao ; and as nothing 
further was heard of the unfortunate youth, the natural inference was, 
that he had either become exhausted or had been seized with cramp, and 
so fallen a victim to his passion for the water. 

The carpenter took the earliest opportunity of informing poor Maria of 
the probable fate of her son; and the good folks her neighbours shook 
their heads, and said that the mother’s curse had been fulfilled. Maria 
de la Vega, in her affliction, now denied that she had ever made use of 
the dreadful words ascribed to her, and some of her friends corrobated 
this statement. Be this as it may, the honest woman gradually recovered 
from the shock she had sustained; and convinced of Francisco’s death, 
people ceased to talk about it, and all recollection of the wayward boy 
was rapidly fading away. 

Five years had elapsed, when a singular occurrenge happened on the 
opposite coast of Spain. Oae morning, in the year 1679, some fishermen 
from Cadiz were pursuing their usual avocations, and had already cast 
their nets, when they perceived a strange object in the distance. The 
figure moved, appeared on the surface, then divided under water, where 
it remained for a considerable period. In appearance, it strongly resem- 
bled a human being ; and the boatmen pulled further out to sea, in order 
to take a more minute survey of their new acquaintance, and, if possible, 
to catch him ; but as he did not appear again, they returned to shore at 
their usual hour. Having mentioned their adventure overnight, they 
were accompanied next morning by several of their acquaintances, all 
anxious to have a look at this strange being. In this they were not disg 
appointed ; for it soon shewed itself in the water—now approaching, now 
retreating—then plunging underneath, then reappearing ; and after going 
through a variety of these gambols, as if in pastime, it finally vanished 
from view. When the fishermen again returned with this news, the public 
curiosity was raised to its highest pitch, and all sorts of means were de- 
vised in order to catch the monster. At length it was unanimously 
agreed that larger and stouter nets should be taken out, and that other 
boats, stealing across the bay from the opposite side, should endeavour 
to drive the animaliato them. Already the water-ghost, as it was called, 
formed the main topic of conversation in the surrounding country, and 
the authorities were naturally anxious to solve, if possible, the mystery. 
On the third day, it made its appearance again, and remained longor than 
usual on the surface. The fishermen now threw pieces of bread into the 
sea, which it rapidly caught hold of, and devoured with apparent relish ; 
fur on flinging other slices overboard, the monster gradually approached 
nearer and nearer, until it finally came so close to one boat, as to get 
suddenly entangled and caught in the net. 

The men, delighted at their success, now hauled their prize into the 
boat, when, to their great astonishment, they found the sea-monster, 
whom their imaginations had pictured as half a fish, nothing more nor 
less than any ordinary human being, with nothing of the fish about him 
except some scales on the backbone. They soon carried their captive on 
shore, where a curious crowd already awaited his arrival ; and amidst the 
tumult and clamour of the people, and their exclamations of astonish- 
ment, they conveyed him to a Franciscan convent. The monks, and 
some men of consequence in the place who had followed the crowd, now 
examined this singular being more closely. They addressed him, first of 
all, in the language of the country, then in Italian, Freach, and other 
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dialects : but the wild man did not reply by a single sound ; appeared 
not to comprehend in the slightest de what was said to him; and 
altogether bore on his face the ex ion of perfect imbecility. A pious 
monk, now bethinking himself that he was possibly of an evil 
spirit, set to work with the customary solemnities for driving out devils ; 
but all the holy friar’s efforts proved unavailing, and did not seem to pro- 
duce the slightest impression on this stupid being. In this manner he 
continued to live for some days in the convent, fed and clothed by the 
beaevolent Franciscans. He was perfectly harmless ; allowed them todo 
whatever they pleased with him ; but nothing he saw or heard caused in 
him the least apparent interest. Warious men of rank visited the con- 
vent, in order to see him ; but they could find no clue to his identity— 
where he came from, or what he had been. 

After the first excitement about him had somewhat abated, he one day 
suddenly pronounced, in a distinct tone of voice, the name of Lierganes. 
This word he repeated several times, but no one present knew what he 
desired to intimate by it, as the little town, obscurely situated in a re- 
mote district of the kingdom, was perfectly unknown to the good monks. 
Recollect that the country was Spain, that the century the seventeenth, 
and you will not be surprised at this want of geographical knowledge on 
the part of the holy brotherhood. 

Bat it so chanced that a young workman in Cadiz, hearing every one 
talking about this strange being, and the unintelligible expression he had 
made use of, informed his companions that he himself came from a place 
named Lierganes, and that it was a small town in the north of Spain, not 
far from Santillana. This news produced a great effect; and the wise 
men now began to conjecture, that as their guest had used only one 
word, and this word the name of a village, the probability was that he 
was born there. They thereupon wrote to the secretary of the Inquisi- 
tion, himself a native of Lierganes, giving him all the particulars of the 
affair. This gentleman immediately interested himself in the business ; 
and as he happeaed to know something of the family of Maria de la Vega, 
and had heard of the mysterious disappearance of her son Francisco, “ 
wrote to the widow and her children, to ask them whether, during the 
last five years, they had received any tidings of their missing relative. 
They replied in the negative, and that every one, both in Lierganes and 
at Bilbao, considered that he was drowned ; for that, on the occasion of 
his last bathing in the river, after having been seen swimming down the 
stream, all trace of him had vanished, and his clothes alone remained on 
the shore. 

The secretary, Don Domingo, reported this intelligence to the monks 
of the convent at Cadiz, with whom he found the man-fish had now been 
staying for some considerable period. After the lapse of several months, 
a friar, also belonging to the Franciscan order, arrived one day at the 
convent. This friar, Juan Rosende by name, had just returned froma 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and soon made acquaintance with the ap arent 
idiot, whom he took under his especia! charge. He learned his history, 
and also what had occurred years ago at Bilbao; and as the good friar 
was about to undertake a journey on foot through the proviaces of Spain, 
for the purpose of collecting alms for the Holy Places in Palestine, he 
took his dumb protégé with him, thinking it possible that he might tarn 
out to be the lost youth of Lierganes. 

In this manner, the two companions travelled through the whole of 
Spain on foot ; and it was only in the course of the following year (1680) 
that they arrived at Santander. The friar now went slightly out of his 
way, in order to visit Lierganes. The road thither leads across a tolera- 
bly high mountain, on the other side of which, at the distance of about 14 
mile, lies the little town. As soon as they arrived on the summit of this 
mountain, whence the eye commands the range of the entire district be- 
low, the monk turned round to his attendant, and said: “Hitherto I 
have conducted you, my son ; it is now your turn to conduct me.” 

The young man, without any hesitation, or stopping to look much 
around him, thereupon led his friend into the village, and went straight 
on to the house of the widow Maria de la Vega, his supposed mother. As 
soon as the poor woman saw him enter the cottage, she ran towards him, 
clasped him in her arms, and cried, with tears in her eyes: “ Ah, yes, 
yes! thou art indeed my son Francisco—thou art he who wast lost to me 
at Bilbao!” 

His two brothers, one of whom was the ecclesiastic, happening to be at 
home, recognised him also at once with joyful emotion. They embraced 
him, questioned him, and endeavoured by every possible means to get 
him to talk, or at least to give some tokens of sympathy ; but this strange 
being remained not only dumb, but as cold and insensible as a block of 
marble. The wandering priest now left his charge to the care of his 
family, and soon quitted Lierganes ; the general impression being that 
the youth had, through his long residence in the sea, lost his intellect, 
and with it all reeollection of his early years. 

It is very natural to suppose that the news of Francisco’s return should 
produce a great sensation in the neighbourhood. People of all ranks 
flocked to see this extraordinary personage ; indeed, several grandees in- 
vited him to spend a few days at their castles, in order to observe him 
more minutely. Here he was closely examined, and many men of the 
highest character asserted that his back and some other parts of his body 
were covered with scales somewhat similar to those of a fish ; whilst other 
individuals, who saw hima few years subsequently, treated this part of 
the story asa fable. As regards the rest of his person—he was six feet 
in height, neither particularly thin nor stout ; his figure was awkward ; 
the hair of his head was of a reddish tinge, and quite short. He had no 
colour in the face ; and his nails were entirely destroyed, as if the salt- 
water had corroded them. He could not endure shoes, and always went 
barefooted. Ifclothes were given him, he would wear them; if not, he 
would go {with perfect indifference without them. And the same as re- 
garded his food : whatever was placed before him, he ate without evincing 
the slightest preference for one dish over another ; and if his mother neg- 
lected to provide him with meat, he never asked for any. Occasionally, 
he would utter a few words, but without any coherency, evidently mean- 
ing nothing by these sounds. He could find his way perfectly to places 
with which he had been previously acquainted ; and his principal em- 
ployment consisted ia carrying letters about the neighbourhood. Hence 
we may conclude, that although he never replied to any questions that 
were put to him, he fully understood the orders he received. He was 
even conscientious in the discharge of these commissions, and the sender 
could always rely upon his punctuality. Once he was despatched with a 
letter from Lierganes to Santander. A broad sheet of water, traversed 
by a ferry-boat, interrupts the way between these two towns ; and on the 
present occasion the ferry-boat was missing, whereupon he immediately, 
without reflection, walked into the water, and swam across to the opposite 
shore, arriving at Santander in a very wet condition; but on being ques- 
tioned as to what had occurred, he gave no answer, and without saying 
a word, delivered the letters correctly, and then returned to Lierganes. 

His relations never thought of fiading any steady employment for him 
again, as he appeared totally unfit for even the most ordinary pursuit. 
In this way, without speaking, and apparently without thinking, he con- 
tinued-for nine long years to live under his mother’s roof. Both she and 
her friends had grown quite accustomed to his odd ways, and he gradu- 
ally sank into obscurity. Suddenly, however, he again disappeared from 
the village, and nothing was ever afterwards heard of him. Some fisher- 
men pretended to have seen a ffgure bearing a strong resemblance to 
him in the harbour of Asturias ; but this news was never confirmed, and 
no trace of the missing Francisco was ever found. The probability is, 
that he again betook himself to the sea, notwithstanding that his youth- 
ful ardour for the water had long vanished, and that he had, ever since 
his capture at Cadiz, evinced the most perfect indifference towards every- 
thing around him, Tieck, who has carefully examined this strange his- 
tory, thus concludes his account of it :—‘“ That the captured man was the 
lost boy of Lierganes, there is every reason to believe, for he himself 
knew his birthplace again, he found his way there, his mother and brothers 
recognised him at first sight as their own lost Francisco. The idiot could 
scarcely have acted the rd/e of an impostor for ten years, since no advan- 
tage accrued from it, nor was he in a position to derive the slightest bene- 
fit from the lie. His family could not be anxious to deceive any one in 
that quiet little town, more especially as the maintenance of the unfor- 
tunate was nothing but a burden to them. Moreover, besides his imme- 
diate relations, several men of eminence and the most undoubted respec- 
tability bore witness to the genuineness of this Francisco; so that we 
must class this incident with some of the most remarkable phenomena of 
nature, to explain which often baffles the ingenuity of the philosopher. - 
It is greatly to be deplored that, when fished out of the sea, this singular 
being should have been little better, mentally, than a block of stone. 
Had he retained his memory, and regained the power of speech, it would 
have been highly instructive and interesting to have learned how he had 
supported himself in the water. Divers can certainly hold their breath 
for some time ; but whether any human bodies possess the capacity, and 
may be able to cultivate this capacity so far as to enable them to dispense 
with air for any considerable period, is not an easy matter toadmit. How 
did he live in the sea? What did he eat? How did he manage to escape 
so long from the murderous monsters of the deep, so that he did not seem 
to have suffered in the slightest degree from any of them? Could he dis- 
pense with sleep, and if not, where did he sleep? In the ocean, or on 
shore? His intellect was not so much disordered, as completely inactive 
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and without power. If, indeed, this phlegmatic monster was in reality 
not the long: vst Franciec> (as we are almost compelled to admit), then 
this man, whoever he might be, is still more remarkable than the so- 
called fish sturba, of which even respectable writers relate such incredible 
stories.” 


A VERY TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND. 


Size is not the only element of value, even in the case of landed estates, 
wherein men have a special hankering after elbow-room. Bulk does not 
constitute brilliancy, nor does immensity necessarily imply importance. 
Dry deserts that may be measured by geographical degrees, sterile steppes 
overstriding half an empire’s surface, Patagonian plains (lumps of the 
world’s original paste, or dough, rolled out with an endless rolling-pin) 
are but cyphers compared with tiny patches of earth whose area, if cut 
out of them would be no more missed than a kernel of wheat from a sack 
of corn. tna and Vesuvius ontweigh in the moral, if not in the material 
balance, whole chains of ordinary mountains, Runnymede was not a com- 
men-place mead, nor Vaucluse a vulgar fountain. The spot shines, like 
phosphorescent adamant, with its own proper light, as well as with every 
ray it catches from every luminous object near it. No trifling sprinkling 
of this bright territorial diamond-dust glitters en the British diadem. Be- 
sides the great central sun at home, she has distant outposts—fixed stars, 
twinkling merrily here and there throughout the dark vastness of terres- 
trial space—which cheer the British wanderer, and help him wonderfully 
to steer his way. There are Gibraltar, Malta, St. Helena, and Ascen- 
sion : the beloved of aldermen, the tomb of turtle. There are Ceylon, 
Newfoundland, Cape Town, and Corfu, none of which would be estimated 
in the market by the number of acres of land they contain. Last, and 
least, there exists another little jewel—a clear chip of rock crystal, a pure 
cairngorum—to the translucent brilliancy of whose native water recent 
circumstances have acted as the foil. 

At the foot of Denmark, out in the North Sea, in front of the mouths of 
the rivers Elbe and Weser, facing Cuxhaven in Hanover and also com- 
manding the island of Neuwerk, is another little island called by us Heli- 
goland (Helgoland by the Germans), which will help us to smile with un- 
affected pleasure and grin the grin of gladness, at the moment when we 
are receiving the sincere sympathy, the amiable assistance, the frank 
friendship, and the coadjutorsbip, ot our dear, dear allies the Germans in 

mera), and the Austrians and Prussians in very particular particularity. 

e find it convenient to enroll a few foreign soldiers; and King Hiccup 
and his friends are so pleased at our doings, that they testify a disposition 
to provide board and lodging at their own expense, both for English 
agents and the recruits they may raise. It is a long way, too, and the 
road is not quite straight from the Tom Thumb German dukedoms to the 
shores of Albion. Britannia, therefore, steps forward a great deal more 
than half way to receive her young pupils in her ample lap. She has 
stuck her trident on the ‘isle of Heligoland, and hoisted the Union Jack 
on the top, to give notice to all whom it may concern that here is a dépot 
for the foreign legion which the English government is raising in Ger- 
many, to help us and our real allies in the Crimea. 

Look at the map of Europe : there is a spice of humour in the choice of 
the spot. The advantages which it offers for the purpose are quite out 
of the common way. In time of peace, Heligoland is an advanced senti- 
nel, who can constantly keep her eye open on what is passing in the north 
of Germany. In war, she is a little Gibraltar, from which, as_a centre, 
Britannia can send her cruisers to wander about, her scouts to spy, and 
even her smugglers to trade. At all times, therefore, in spite of its tight- 
ness and exiguity, Heligoland is by no means to be sneered at, as a pos- 
session of importance to the United Kiogdom: being a sort of out- 
stretched snail’s eye, whicb allows us to watch whatever is in the wind 
on the North-German coast, at the mouths of its twe main commercial ar- 
teries, Holstein and Holland. At the present moment, HeligolAnd, in re- 
ference to Great Britain, is in a position analogous to that of the mouse 
in the fable and the lion caught in the net. Tedescan art has woven 
round us meshes and snares composed of four points, conferences, propo- 
sitions, and mediations ; but this little bit of pet-land enables us to laugh 
in our sleeve at the cunning of diplomatic huntsmen. According to the 
reports of the government agents from all quarters, recruiting for the 
foreign legion goes on most satisfactorily, notwithstanding the covert re- 
pugnance of some governments, and the open hostility of others. Great 
numbers of recruits are constantly arriving at the Heligoland dépdt, 
where a considerable number are still being trained and organised, and 
where they are behaving themselves so well that the fashionable world ot 
the Hanse towns, althougb a little frightened at first, are again flocking 
to their favourite dot in the ocean for their annual sea-dips in it. 

The history of Heligoland is very simple. In the fourteenth century 
the Danes had established a fort there ; then, its only church paid a quit- 
rent to the chapter of Schleswig. Afterwards Hamburg exercised over 
it simultaneous rights of lordship and protectorate ; and, a desperate 
quarrel about herrings, ended in its being bombarded and taken by Den- 
mark ; but in eighteen hundred and seven, it was taken by the Eaglish. 
For many years Major-General Sir Henry King reigued over Heligoland 
as governor. On this high functionary devolved the surveillance of the 
island and its lighthouse, besides the office of judge and umpire over the 
internal disputes of the inhabitants. The present ruler is Sir John Hind- 
marsh, necessarily a captain in the navy, to preside over this extraordi- 
narily marine bit of territory. While the continental blockade lasted, He- 
ligoland was of inestimable value to England as a convenient warehouse 
for smuggling. 

This molecule in the midst of the waters is two thousand two hundred 
paces long, six hundred and fifty broad at the widest part, and some five 
thousand yards, or thereabouts, in circumference. It will be supposed 
that railroads are things uncalled for; nay, even that coaches-and-six, 
tandems, dog-carts, aud high-mettled racers are not in high request. 
The island may contain a sedan chair, or vinaigrette, for fashionable la- 
dies ; but the actual existence of such a vehicle the deponent had rather 
not affirm on oath. A hop-skip-and jump tour of her Majesty’s tight lit- 
tle island, is not an impossibility ; aad an intellectual flea, or a literary 
gnat, may one day give to the impatient world a nice little volume, with 
ae and woodcuts, entitled, “ Travels in Heligoland.” 

n approaching the island from Hamburg, it looks like a triangular 
rock surrounded by the sea on every side. The colours it presents have 
been transferred to the flag it has had the modesty to set up ; which is 
red, white, and green ; and Heligoland has not only a natioual flag, but 
@ national minstrelsy. Here is a refrain apropos to both : 


Roth ist der Strand, 
Weiss ist der Sand, 
Griin ist die Kant ; 
Dast sind die Farben von Helgoland. 
which, translated, may be rendered : 
Red is the strand, 
White is the sand, 
Green is the band ; 
Those are the colours of Heligoland. 


To the south-east, only a little morsel of level ground is perceptible—a 
tiny tongue of land, which is dignified by the title of The Unterland, or, 
Lowlands, and which rises gradually to the foot of the rock to about five- 
and-twenty feet above the level of the sea, Oa this stands the lower 
town, composed of something like eighty houses. In a gorge of the rock 
is a new staircase, which connects it with the Oberland or Highlands. 
This staircase, decorated with a smart iron railing, is ten feet wide, is 
composed of one hundred and seventy-three wooden steps divided into 
three revolutions, at the bottom of each of which are seats to rest upon, 
and oil lamps to show light on winter nights. After this, do not boast 
of the luxury of London and Paris! 

On the summit of the rock, towards the north-east, stands the Upper 

Town, with about three hundred and twenty houses, and a church dedi- 
cated to Saint Nicholas, the patron of fishermen and babies, (whether 
pickled or fresh). From this point the rock still rises, till it attains the 
Alpine elevation of a hundred and ninety feet above the level of the sea. 
Not far off (nothing is far off here) stands the light-house, erected by the 
English with no other materials than stone, iron, and copper. Its rays 
command an extensive horizon, notifying distinctly to the wave-tossed 
traveller, “ This is 1 !—Heligoland, who shine so bright. Pursue your 
way, by the help of my luminous finger-post.”” But a beacon is an old 
establishment in Heligoland. Ic sixteen hondred and seventy-three, the 
Hamburgians built a pharos on the eminence called the Backeberg, 
wherein they kept up a cheerful coal-fire, sometimes burning, during win- 
ter nights, as much as four hundred pounds of coal. 

Do not suppose that the continent of Heligoland is so poor as to be 
without its dependent islet,—a faithful satellite who never deserts it. 
Rather better than half-a-mile from Heligoland, on the south east side, is 
Sandy Island, which is-of the greatest consequence to the tight little mo- 
ther country, because on that are taken the sea-baths, which put a con- 
siderable revenue into Heligoland’s pockets. 

And why should not your marine six weeks be spent just as well at 
Heligoland as at Abergavenny, Brighton, Boulogne, or Etrebat? For 
lodgings you have plenty of houses built of brick ; Sothat you need not be 
afraid of finding room. The natives are hospitable, polite, sober, and 








hard-working, and are as well worth study as the rock on which they 
dwell. The men are active on the sea, and exercise no other calling than 
that of pilots or fishermen ; the women attend to the housekeeping and 
gardening, for there is no Royal Heligoland Agricultural Society. You 
may lodge either in the upper or the lower town, though the former is pre- 
ferred for its more extensive seascape and its unlimited supply of breezes, 
genuine and fresh as imported. There are neither taxes, duties, nor cus- 
tom-house officers. For anti-ichthyophagous persons, who cannot eat 
fish from morning till night, the steamers from Hamburg bring plenty of 
meat, besides fruit and first-class vegetables. The terrestrial fauna of 
Heligoland is limited, and would not require the zeal of a Cuvier to de- 
scribe it. It contains cocks and hens, domestic rabbits, pigs, dogs, cats, 
sheep, mice, fleas, flies, gnats, earthworms, beetles, sparrows, and a few 
other well-known species of equal interest to the scientific world. It ge- 
nerally has one cow ; but only during the fashionable season ; for, at the 
approach of winter, it is made into beef, and a new one imported next 
year. But its oceanic treasures are numberless. If you wish for a good 
field-day amongst the real game of Heligoland, put on your diving-dress, 
your bull’s-eyed helmet, and your leaden-soled shoes: enter the waves ; 
make your serving-men follow you overhead to ply the forcing air-pump 
with brawny arms ; and you shall see, if you do not perform wouders, 

Yes ; come to Heligoland, for a change in the beaten routine of water- 
ing-places. I shall probably be strolling on the Unterland when you land. 
It I like not your looks, I will obstinately speak nothing but German in 
your presenee. And in thisI shall be justified by the authorities; for, 
although the natives have a tongue of their own—which has some ana- 
logy with that of the North Frieslanders—German is the only language 
employed in the schools and for divine service. If I like your looks, I 
will introduce myself as the writer of this contribution, and will proceed 
at once to initiate you into life in Heligoland. I shall knock you up 
very early in the morning—at an hour, ir short, only known at home to 
your housemaid and milkman. You spring out of bed. You need to 
be a minute dressing ; and it will not matter even if you dress in your 
sleep ; for the delicious, the unrivalled air, will waken you the instant you 
get into it. Your lodging will be on the Oberland, and you make at once 
for the High Street of Heligoland—the Stairs. As the native flittations 
chiefly take place on the landings, we shall doubtless disturb, as we pass 
dowp, a pretty little scene of tenderness between a sea-and-sun-browned 
youth, and a pretty little fair-haired Heligolandess. On the strand we 
find one of the pilot-boats ready to take us over to Sandy Island. 

As to the passage, you need not be under the slightest apprehension. 
It is performed in large sloops or yawls, capable of carrying thirty pas- 
sengers at least, and which are placed under the entire superintendence of 
select pilots, and which are no other than the famous Heligoland salvage- 
boats, well known throughout the North Sea, for rendering assistance to 
trading-vessels in distress, even in the midst of the most violent storms, 
and which can be rowed when a sail dare not show itself. An officer of 
the company of pilots is always present, both at the embarcation and dis- 
embarcation ; he receives the passage money, which is fixed at four schil- 
lings (four pence) each person. In fine weather we are over in ten min- 
utes ; in rough, it may take four times ten: but it is only late io the sea- 
son that such long transits take place. Of course it shall be a fine day 
when we go; and, looking over the gunwale as it cuts the water into 
streaming ripples along the sides of the boat, you feel that there is no 
word to express the wondrous clearness of that transparent sea. Every 
rock, every pebble, every zoophyte, every waving sea-plant, down, down, 
down, in the lowermost deep, is seen as distinctly as if the keel could 
touch it. Your boat stops gently, for it has run its prow into the soft, 
glistening edge of Sandy Island. Take care! That end of the beach is 
reserved exclusively for ladies. The gentlemen’s bathing-machines are 
at the opposite extremity. 

You have had your plunge, and now for breakfast. What? Here? 
Certainly. You must have your breakfast on the spot, and it will be un- 
paralleled. I defy you to know the true definition of that ill understood 
word, until you have breakfasted after a sea-bath on Sandy Island. That 
pavilion, with windows all round within, and the thick belt of seats and 
tables without, opposite to the place where you land, and at an equal dis- 
tance from the dathing-machines of the ladies and gentlemen, is the re- 
fectory. What will you have toeat? Some gorgeous scarlet lobster,— 
of which a Heligoland appetite seems able to eat any quantity with im- 
punity ; the most slippery of slippery oysters ; eggs in all forms, from 
the domestic boiled, or the smooth-faced poached, to the luscious rumbled. 
What will you drink? The bottles of porter and beer, the cups of tea, 
coffee, chocolate, despatched in and around this busy pavilion, are not to 
be counted any more than the golden sands that lie before you. Every- 
thing is excellent, and the serving-girls are quick and clever, with now 
and then quite an original among them, who assists your digestion with 
jokes and quaint remarke. The cooking is done in a kind of gipsy-hut 
behind the pavilion; and, if you become a great’ avourite with your 
serving-maiden, you will be admitted into the arcana of this queer little 
cooking-camp, and will get your breakfast hot from the stove,—no bad 
thing if the morning be a little cold. But then you lose the novel sensa- 
tion of breakfasting in the company of a bevy of mermaids. The ladies, 
after bathing, issue forth from their machines, with their long hair float- 
ing down gracefully over their shoulders, to dry in the sun. They leave 
} so looking-glasses at home, and do not use them until they arrive 
there. 

After breakfast comes the slow meditative saunter along the downs. 
You may find a tempting sunny hole in these downs, where you may lie 
down and take a siesta, sung to sleep by the listless and monotonous 
“ Rauschen”’ of the waves on the shore. Rauschen is the word which 
conveys the sound so exactly, that I cannot prevail on myself to use any 
other ; and besides, I suppose the waves have a right to express them- 
selves in German on our tight little island, although the Union Jack does 
spread its colours above it. After your sandy lounge, you take a ramble 
on the side of the downs, among pavilions and bathers ; and here, instead 
of yellow sands, you find pebbles of every hue and shape ; some exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and wortby of adorning the fairest wrist, after a little 
cutting and polishing. Walk to the extreme end of this little promon- 
tory, where the waves curls round you on every side. Do not look be- 
hind, and you will imagine yourself standing alone in the ocean, where 
no land is to be seen—nothing but the green sheet spread out on all sides, 
with here and there shifting dgts of white-crested waves, 

But it is time to return to the rock, where we change our toilet, and 
amuse ourselves till dinner, at three o’clock. The best table d’hote isthe 
Stadt London, on the Oberland ; and here we are sure to meet our mer- 
maid friends, all nicely dried and combed, who make dinner a most cheer- 
ful affair. After dinner, we go to a pavilion on the Unterland, for a cup 
of coffee, and after that, comes the promenade along Kartoffel or Potato 
Walk, to the end of the rock, where everybody sits till sunset. This is 
the grand sight of our little island, and worth walking a mile or two to 
see, if we could imagine that distance in Heligoland. But do not ima- 
gine that we go to bed with the sun. We no sooner see him safely tucked 
up in his gorgeous sheet of sea, than we bethink ourselves of the pleasant 
Conversations-haus down below in a sheltered nook, where balls take 
place several times a week: the native girls, with scarlet petticoats 
broadly edged with yellow, dancing among the ladies. On the nights 
when there are no balls, there is conversation. There are also a billiard- 
room and a rouge-et-noir table. Here all the visitors meet every evening, 
and here they find the newspapers, which arrive in the afternoon with the 
Hamburg steamboat. Plans are discussed for the amusement of the visi- 
tors, because you must know there is a Pleasure Committee on our soli- 
tary little isle. This committee is composed of gentlemen. There is a 
treasurer who receives subscriptions from all who wish to join, and then 
the committee discuss how they can best lay out the money. 

Sometimes, in the dark nights, when there is no moon, the whole com- 
pany set off in boats for a tour round the island; each person torch in 
hand, to explore the dark, mysterious caverns, in some of which the 
waves roar like thunder, or like wild beasts getting at their prey. This 
torchlight tour has a magical effect ; and, if you have once made it, you 
are not likely ever to forget it. Fishing parties are also formed—lob- 
ster-fishing being in especial vogue. The finest turbot you could buy for 
money, could never pretend to taste like those delicious amateur fish 
caught on your own hook in the North Sea. What a supper they make, 
with the invariable Heligoland accompaniment of a smoking pyramid of 
potatoes! the native island vegetable. Potatoes and the sheep are the 
great institutions on Heligolaad ; the latter performing the duties usually 
performed by the cow in other countries. Indeed, one of the most amu- 
sing features in your evening promenade along Kartoffel Allée is the 
number of red petticoats with yellow hems, employed in milking the pa- 
tient little sheep : which afterwards gets its reward of cabbages and other 
green stuff. 

Every profession is represented (except, we are happy to believe, the 
law), in Heligoland :—Music by a German band and the mermaids, many 
of whom are tyrens also; and paiating by Herr Gaetke—of course, a 
marine-painter. He came to Heligoland about eighteen years ago, de- 
termined to win the secrets from the sea, where it was, as it were, at 
home, and without the restraint of a coast. He went to spend a summer, 





and he did not leave the island for more than sixteen years, His pic- 
tures of Heligoland in all kinds of weathers, his ships in distress, and his 





wrecks ashore, breathe life. Look round his atelier on the Falm or Es- 

lanade, and you see that Gaetke is no common painter, a good ornitho- 
ogist, and a capital shot. All those birds on his shelves, constituting 
every variety of feathered biped that takes its wing across the island, 
were shot, and stuffed by himself. He therefore gives to his adopted lit- 
tle country a maseum, to complete its claim to art and science. Try to 
make his acquaintance : you will find him an agreeable companion, and 
the best cicerone on the island. 

Finally—if you bave a mind to feast on fish; to breathe pure air, at 
least once in your life; to drink untaxed brandy, wine, and gin; to 
smoke un-ac-customed tobacco ; to get on with your German ; to realise, 
though not completely, Johnson’s definition of a ship,—a prison, without 
the chance of being drowned ; to form an attachment which shall last for 
life, or an aversion which shall grow bitterer and bitterer until you and 
its object can only quit the island in different steamers; to get a fierce, 
shark-like appetite ; to rise with the lark (if there were one); to go to 
bed with the hens ; and, above all, to behold me, the gifted scribe, in 
bodily presence—remember that the Heligoland season begins in June 
and ends in September ; make hay, or way, while the sun shines, and 
swell our list of fashionable arrivals! Or, if you long fora uniform, the 
books of the Foreign Legion are not closed. 





THE BRIGHT SIDE OF WAR. 
BY A GRUMBLER. 


It may suit the purposes of those men of Manchester who contend for 
peace at any price, and of certain incomprehensible politicians who per- 
versely prate of the honour and dignity of Russia, to represent war as 
an unmixed evil. But for my part I take avery different view of war. 
I think indged that there is such a balance of sin and evil in it as to re- 
quire us to use every reasonable effort to avoid it; and I hold that no- 
thing can justify the use of force by one nation against another, which 
would not justify the use of force by the police against an individual. 
Armies are the police of nations; and just as Sir Richard Mayne is justi- 
fied in despatching policeman A 1 to forcibly apprehend Jack Sheppard or 
Eugene Aram, so is the State justified in sending forth its armies and 
fleets to resist and drive back the Czar of Russia, to prevent him from 
playing the part of Jack Sheppard with that innocent and unoffending 
gentleman the Sultan of Turkey, and to punish him by fine and confisca- 
tion of goods for his manifold offences against the public law of Europe. 

So much for the justice of this war. Now for the balance of good and 
evil inherent in war generally. I repeat that I cannot look upon war in 
the light of an unmixed evil. I contend that it has its bright as well as 
its dark side. Not that I think the question of peace or war quite so 
simple as the alternative so cleverly shadowed forth in the story of the 
shield about which the two kaights are represented to have fought. Those 
who find some good in war do not look upon it as a question of two sides 
—the one gold, the other silver, These knights were evidently mere 
vulgar partisans, whig and tory perhaps, or radical and conservative, or 
high church and low church. They were men of very narrow views in- 
deed. Most of the questions which men discuss and fight about are not 
two-sided shields, but polygons inlaid with gold, silver, copper, brass, 
iron, tin, pewter ; or if made of one material, having their many sides 
thrown into different depths of shade, and lighted up with every degree 
of brilliancy and distinctness. And as the combatants range themselves 
around it, one sees half the sides in shadow, another sees half the sides 
in light, while the remainder discern every possible combination of light 
and shadow. . 

Such a polygon, with multifarious lights and shadows, is war. I see 
some of its facettes wofully dark and dismal, with scarcely a ray of light 
to relieve their awful shadows ; and even the brightest not reflecting by 
any means the light of noon-day. But let us examine them somewhat 
narrowly. ; 

First, as to peace, which looks at first sight all brightness, is there no 
shadow mixed with that glare of sunshine? I address myself to the men 
of Manchester, and I ask them whether a long unbroken peace, with free 
trade, and expanding markets for cotton goods, may not after all be a 
qualified blessing? Might not even a quaker grow too rich, too TO8- 
perous, too secure, too much a citizen of the world, too little of an Kng- 
lishman? Might not the love of money grow too strong, and the love of 
man and country wax too weak? Isit not within the bounds of possi- 
bility that competition, fostered by capital-producing and capital-accu- 
mulating peace, might grow so keen, and the wages of labour fall so low, 
that peace itself should bring about some of the very worst evils of a 
state of war? I, for one, think that it is possible. I, for, one, think that 
this state of things was coming to pass ; that we wanted easing of some 
of our superfluous wealth ; that we wanted still more to be reminded 
that we were citizens of a great and glorious nation, having something 
better to do than spinning cotton and making money, having a mission 
to protect the defenceless, strengthen the hands of the weak, humble the 
arrogance of the proud and overbearing, and maintain, for such purposes 
as Providence may please to use it for, our own great place among the 
nations of the earth. This is the language of patriotism, language which 
I am not ashamed to use, as I am not ashamed of the feelings which dic- 
tate it, though it seem ever so much out of place in these days of dastard 
horror of war, and mean and paltry sycophancy of the honour and dignity 
of Russia. Honour and dignity, forsooth! If any one of us knew an in- 
dividual man so vile, so mean so treacherous, so canting withal, as Holy 
Russia was when she began this war, should we not have shuoned him as 
a pestilence, buttoned all our pockets very tight, and kept a sharp look- 
out for the police whenever we chanced to meet him in the gtreet? As 
to dark nights, we would not have walked abroad with such a man with- 
out a small sword and a revolver. So much for Holy Russia, and our 
English fools, knaves, and hypocrites who prate about her honour and 
dignity. 

‘i i, then, that peace is not all brightness, nor war all shadow ; that 
there is not such a balance of good in peace as to make us set it up as 
an idol, nor such a balance of evilin War asto make us shun it likea 
pest. War doubtless looks like waste—waste of precious life, and waste 
of treasure ; but if by the lavish outpouring of blood and money we can 
avert the not distant triumph of a principle of barbarous encroachment, 
which is in itself a hideous sacrifice of both, we cease to be guilty of waste, 
The act which looked like the recklessness of a speadthrift, becomes the 
self-sacrifice of a calculating and far-seeing patriotism. Let us take these 
two items of alleged waste separately—waste of money first, and waste 
of men afterwards ; and we shall fiad that there is something to be said 
about both of them, which may be worth considering, evea by @ man of 
peace. 

Our peace-at-all-price men are fond of round numbers and bold asser- 
tions, We had scarcely begun to drift into war when Jobn Bright made 
a desperate attempt to frighten us out of our senses by one, of the most 
astonishing arithmetical feats ever performed at St. Stephen’s. It simply 
consisted in multiplying the fall in the funds by the amouut of the na- 
tional debt, and cooly representing the product as so much money lost 
to the nation; whereas any child could have told him that when one 
Englishman sells out of the funds at a loss, and another buys in at an ad- 
vantage, the nation neither gains nor loses. And yet John Bright wanted 
to make Parliament and the country believe that this simple and fami- 
liar operation was effected at a loss to the nation of many millions of 
money. So foolish an opinion could only be uttered once ; so the thick 
and the thin advocates of peace shifted their ground, and began to make 
the most of the purely warlike expenditure in which we became involved, 
taking care to represent the thirty, forty, or fifty millions added to our 
anoual outlay, as if it too were so much money absolutely wasted. 

In this assertion or inference, also, a very gross fallacy is involved, 
though it is extremely difficult to show what the exact amount or degree 
of that fallacy is. But it certainly is quite possible to simplify our views 
of this subject, and in simplifying them to demonstrate the uosoundness, 
at least, of the more extreme views of the Peace Society. We are making 
this war by means of money raised in two ways—by loans and by taxes. 
Now the money raised by loan for warlike purposes is that same surplus 
wealth which, in time of peace, is constantly seeking investment in foreign 
loans, sometimes securely and advantageously, but very often insecurely 
and with ultimate loss both of capital and interest. The foreign loans 
raised for peaceful purposes are expended abroad, to the immediate en- 
richment of foreigners, and the interest is often withheld. Our warlike 
loans, on the contrary, are, for the most part, expended at home, or amoug 
Englishmen, and the interest, though paid by one class of Haglishmen to 
another through the Government, is secure. There doubtless are excep- 
tions to general rules on both sides of this comparison ; but it may be 
broadly stated that in the case of peaceful loans there are the two draw- 
backs of expenditure out of the country and imminent risk of repudiation ; 
in that of warlike loans, the burden on posterity of the interest of the 
loan. I leave the extreme advocates of peace to weigh the alternative 
in their own balance ; but I claim for the war-loan at least some advan- 
tages which the majority of foreign loans made in time of peace certainly 
do not possess. ‘ 

As to that part of our warlike resources which is raised by taxation, it 
must be obvious that, as in the case of a fall in the funds, the money lost 
by the tax-payers 1s gained by those persons, whoever they may be, 
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Jdiers, sailors, farmers, manufacturers, merchants, or ship- 
oo ahem the Government takes into its employment, or from whom | 
it makes its multifarious parchases of food, materials and implements of | 
war, and means of transport. The mere munitions of war, guopowder, | 
shot, and shell, are doubtless wasted, but so, be it recollected, is @ very 
considerable proportion of all the sums expended by the tax-payer in time 
of peace ous of the thirty, forty, or fifty millions added to his taxation by 
the war. It is but a small part of any man’s outlay in peacefal times | 
which becomes reproductive, and few things which he buys could be sold | 
again for any considerable fraction of the money he expended upon them. 
What I mean to affirm is, that a very considerable part of the thirty, 
forty, or fifty millions which, in times of peace are spent as the tax-payer’s 
fancy may suggest, but in war are ruthlessly taken out of his pocket by 
the Government, is as much wasted as if it had been blown away iato the 
air from the cannon’s mouth, orscattered as fragments of iron on fields of 
battle. 

So much for waste of money. Bat what of that other more melancholy | 
form of waste, the waste of precious human life, and the premature death | 
of precious immortal beings? Certainly it is a sad subject of speculation | 
that war thus thrusts upon us, and which we all strive so strenuously to 
avoid. And yet aman who contends that war has its bright aspects 
must be prepared to face this view of it as well as others. Is there then any 
compensation to be found for life sacrificed at the shrine of war; for 
thousands killed on the field of battle, and tens of thousands dying of 
wounds and of disease? One shudders as one asks the question, and one 
is almost afraid to avswer in the affirmative, lest one should seem to trifle 
with a subject so intensely painful. But, in common fairness, it must be 
stated that the loss in war is always subject to a deduction of that loss of | 
life at least which would occur in the same number of persons of the same 
age engaged in the works of peace. So again with the cruel pains and 
sufferings often attendant upon death by wounds ; that suffering would 
have to be lessened by setting off against it the pains and pangs of the 
disease, whatever it might be, which would have brought the man’s life 
to aclose if he bad never become a soldier. Or, if the subject were 
viewed in the gross instead of in detail, we should have to place in the 
one scale the aggregate sufferings of the wounded soldier, and in the 
other the aggregate sufferings of as many peaceful deaths plus that 
balance of suffering on the side of peace which arises from so many valiant 
men dying sudden and painless deaths in battle in lieu of lingering and 
painful deaths when the inevitable hour of mortality overtakes men in 
the pursuits of peace. Some deduction then has to be made from the 
painful aggregate of human suffering and premature death which grim 
war occasions. 

So also (for I dare to touch this delicate subject) with that gravest of 
all aspects of war—that which relates to the future fate of the immortal 
being cut off suddenly in a work which looks so inhuman; it is obvious 
that it is not every one whom war cuts off thus prematurely that peace 
finds in a fitting state of preparation, and it is even possible that, placing 
in the one ecale the various subtle temptations of peace, and in the other 
the few stronger temptations of war, and balancing also one against the 
other the disadvantage of a sense of security generated by peace, and the 
advantage in a spiritual point of view of the ever present sense of the un- 
certainty and insecurity of life which war cannot fail to produce, the 
beam may after all hang nearly horizontal. But the hand trembles, and 
the head grows dizzy at the thought of even touching the scales that 
could not be held without presumption by an angel’s hand. But it may 
be permitted us to call to mind this fact, so generally overlooked by 
those who take delight in glorifying the work of war and the profession 
of arms, that the materials out of which armies are made are not origi- 
nally of the very best quality. We are bound not to forget that the offi- 
cer is often tempted into the army in time of peace by attractions not of 
the highest or best character, and that he is apt to lead habitually a life 
of idleness, which is by no means to be commended in a moral point of 
view ; while the common soldier, if not a criminal, is often a person ad- 
dicted to habits which in time of peace would inevitably land him in jail. 
He at least wants industry and steadiness, and may be said to be uncon- 
sciously in search of that discipline which the army affords. Once a sol- 
dier, and he obtains that assistance towards self-control which discipline 
affords ; and he returns to the pursuits of peace a wiser and better man, 
or dies on some glorious field of battle in the discharge of his duty as a 
soldier and citizen. 

Iam assuming in all these remarks that the soldier in embracing his 
glorious profession and in discharging its perilous duties is following a 
calling not opposed to the spirit of Christianity. I say that I assume 
this ; and I am ready to justify the assumption. From those who take a 
different view and believe all war unlawful, I would ask for an explana- 
tion of the very remarkable silence on the subject of war of the Founder 
of Christianity and of the first propagators of the Christian faith. The 
silence, though not complete, is, I contend, very remarkable and signifi- 
cant. War being what it is, a scourge, a plague, a waster of our sub- 
stance, a destroyer of life and of the means of living. a perpetrator of im- 
measurable horrors, how happens it, I ask, that it is not denounced in 
Scripture on occasions more numerous and in terms more vehement? 
How happens it, above all, that on one occasion the apostles carried 
swords at the bidding of their Divine Master, and that a converted sol- 
dier is nowhere forbidden to continue in the profession of arms ? 

Had I thought that there was any reasonable scriptural ground for the 
condemnation of war, I should not have deemed it right or expedient to 
set forth what I conceive to be the bright side of war ; but in the absence 
of such grounds of condemnation, it behoves all men to repress in them- 
selves and others such exaggerated views of war as would lead us to 
crave for peace before the objects of the present most just and necessary 
of wars have been fully accomplished. 





ONE OF THE SERMONS. 


The Register, pnblished at Brandon, Miss., gives a partial report of a 
sermon preached a few weeks since at Waterproofs, not far from Brandon. 
It is to be regretted that the whole sermon was not preserved. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs show the spirit of the preacher : 

I may say to you, my breethering, that I am not an edecated man, an’ 
I am not one o’ them as bleeves thal edecation is necessary fur a gospel 
minister, fur 1 bleeve the Lord edecates his preachers jest as he wants em 
to be edecated, an’, although I say it that oughtn’t to say it, yet in the 
State ot Indianny, whar I live, thar’s no man as gits a bigger congrega- 
tion nor what I gets, 

Thar may be some here to-day, my breethren, as don’t know what 
persuasion [amuv. Well, I may say to you, my breethring, that I’m a 
Hardshell Baptist. Thar’s some folks as don’t like the Hardshell Bap- 
tists, but I’d ruther hev a bard shell as no shell at all. You see me here 
to-day, my breethering, drest up in fine close: you mout think I was 
proud, butI am not proud, my breethering, and although I’ve been a 
preacher uv the Gospel for twenty years, an although I’m capting of that 
flat-boat that lies at yure landing, I’m not proud my breetheriog. 

“Tm not a gwine ter tell you edzuck’y whar my tex may be found ; 
suffice it tu say, it’s in the leds of the Bible, an you'll find it, somewhar 
*tween the first chapter of the buok of Generation and the last chapter of 
the book of Revolutions, and ef you’ll go and sarch the Scriptures, as I 
have sarched the Scriptures, you’ll not only find my tex thar, but a 
great many uther fexes as will do you good to read, an’ my tex, when 
you shill find it, you shill find it to read thus : 

“ And he played on a harp uv a thousand strings—sperits of just men made 
perfek.” 

My tex breethering, leads me to speak uv sperit. Now thar’s a great 
many kinds of sperits in the world—in the fust place, thar’s the sperits as 
some folks call ghosts, then thar’s the sperits of turpen time, and then 
thar’s the sperits as sum folks call liquor, an I’ve got as good an artikel 
of them kind uv sperits on my flat-boat as ever was fotched down the 
Mississippi River, but thar’s a great many other kind of sperits, for the 
tex sez: “He played on a harp uv a ¢how-“ sand strings—sperits of 
just men made perfek.”’ 

But I'll tell you the kind uv sperits as is ment in the tex, it’s fire. 
That is the kind of sperits as is ment in the tex, my breethring. Now 
thar’s a great many kinds of fire in the world. In the fust place, thar’s 
the common sort uv fire you lite a segar or pipe with, and then thar’s 
cam-fire, fire before yure reddy, and fall back, and many other kinds uv 
fire, for the tex sez : “ He played on a harp uv a thousand strings sper- 
its uv just men made perfeck.” 

_ But 1’ll tell you the kind uv fire as is ment in the tex, my breethring— 
it’s hell fire ! an that’s the kind uv fire asa great many uv you’ll come 
to, ef you don’t do better nor what you have bin doin’—for “ He played 
on the harp uv a thou-sand strings—sperits uy just men made perfeck.”’ 

_Now, the different sorts uv fire in the world may be likened unto the 
different persuasions of Christians in the world. In the fust place we have 
the Piscapalions ; and they are a high sailin’ and high-falutin set, and they 
may be likened unto a turkey buzzard that flies up into the air, and goes 
up and up till he looks no bigger than your finger nail, and the fust 





thing you know, he cums down and down, and i 
@ fillid’ himself on the karkiss of a dead hoes +. aurea 


and “He played on a harp of a thou-sand strings—sperits of just men 
made prey 

And then thar’s the Methedis, and they may be likened unto the equir- 
rel, runnin’ up into a tree, for the Methedist blieves in gwine on from one 
degree uv grace to another, and finally on to perfecksbun, and the equir- 
rel goes up and up, and up and up, and he jumps from lim’ to lim,’ and 
branch to branch, and the fust thing you know he falls and downs he 
cums kerflammux, and that’s like the Methedis, for they is allers fallin’ 
from grace, ah! And—“ He played on a harp of a thou-sand strings— 
eperits of just men made perfeck.” 

And then, my breethriog, thar’s the Baptist, ah! and they hev bin 
likened unto a possum on a ’simion tree, and thunders may roll, and 
then the earth may quake, but that possum clings there still, ah! And 
you may shake one foot loose, and the other’s thar, and you may shake 
all feet loose, and he laps bis tail around the limb, and he clings furever, 
for—* He played on a harp uv a thou sand etrings—spirits of just men 
made perfeck.” 

Here the reporter could no longer contain himself, and his notes be- 
came entirely uaintelligible—M. Y. Tridune. 





THE NEW CASTLE OF BALMORAL. 


When his Royal Highness Prince Albert became proprietor of the es- 
tate of Balmoral, it was found that the old castle did not afford sufficient 
accommodation for the Royal family during their autumual visit to Scot- 
land. His Royal Highness then resolved to erect a new and commodious 
building at his own expense, which has been in progress for about three 
years, and, although it is not yet finished, the royal apartments have been 
completed so as to admit of their being occupied during the present sea- 
son. 

The new Castle stands on the same level as the old residence, but is 
nearer to the margin of the Dee, which herein a semi-circle sweeps the 
base of the mountain range of Craig-en-Gowen, and forms a large penin- 
sula, the plateau of which affords the most perfect privacy for the retire- 
ment of the royal family. The green terrace within this bend of the 
river, though only about 10 feet above the frise of the water, is com- 
posed of light gravelly soil, so porous and dry that but little drainage 
was needed to insure a healthy atmosphere ; and, constituting as it does 
the highest table-land in Scotland, surrounded by magnificent screens of 
fir and heath-clad granite, the royal residence is all that could be desired 
for an autumual dwelling. 

The building is of the Scotch baronical style of architecture, modified 
in some of its details, so as to combine the more bold and prominent fea- 
tures of the ancient stronghold with the more domestic character of mod- 
ern civilization. The design consists of two separate blocks of buildings 
connected by wings, at the east angle of which the massive tower, 35 feet 
square, rises to the height of 30 feet, and is surrounded by a turret with 
circular staircase, rising to the height of 100 feet from the level of the 
ground. From the summit of this tower the mountain scenery will be 
seen to great advantage, and the view will be one of the most picturesque 
which the Grampian range affords. 

The royal department of the building occupies three sides of a quad- 
rangle, facing the south, the north, and the west. The entrance porch 
is on the south side, where the architecture is of the simplest and plainest 
description, while that of the west and north presents carved corbellings, 
rope, riband, and other mouldings, characteristic features of the baroni- 
cal style. The stones are from a granite quarry on the property, remark- 
ably pure, and, being smoothly dressed in ashlar work, the Castle. at a 
distance, looks as if it bad beep hewn out of one of the huge granite 
rocks which here and there, in this part of Scotland, stands like solitary 
giants in the plains, 

Entering by the main porch, the hall opens to the corridor, which runs 
along the centre of the building, from which tha grand staircase conducts 
to the Royal private apartments on the first floor ; the dining-room and 
drawing-room, with the billiard-room and library, occupy the ground 
floor, and are spacious and most commodious apartments. The private 
rooms of the Queen front the west and look up the valley of the Dee on 
the wild pass of Invercauld with its overhanging cliffs, and the Craig-en- 
Gowan mountains in the distance. The apartments of his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert look to the south, where the lawn stretches out to the 
toot of Craig-en-Gowan, and commands an extensive view of the deer 
forest of Ballockbrine ; while the Prince of Wales’s rooms, on the nortb 
side, look on a scene in which the pastoral and the romantic are richly 
blended. The whole of this portion of the Castle is fire-proof, on the 
plan of Fox and Barrett, and well lighted with the purest plate glass. 

The furnishings of the Royal apartments are of the plainest and most 
substantial character. All the appointments are distinguished by that 
simplicity of style and purity of taste for which the royal family are so 
remarkable. The carpets are of clan tartan, which is the prevailing pat- 
tern of the drawing-room furnishings, and, wherever an ornament is ne- 
cessary to round off an angle or soften a projection, the flower of the 
Scotch thistle is used. The furniture is of African ash, a kind of wood re- 
sembling American maple, and everywhere presenting the same charac- 
teristics of usefulness which the furnishings exhibit throughout. 

To the north and east of the royal apartments stand the offices, which 
form three sides of the square, a spacious court occupying the centre, and 
separating the inferior buildings, which are attached to the eastern wing. 
In the tower there will be accommodation for some of the suite, and the 
servants’ apartments are so arranged that they will have every comfort 
that can be required, the whole being calculated to accommodate from 
100 to 120 persons. There is a ball-room 68 feet by 25 feet, but, for the 
present, the suite and servants will have to residein the old Castle, 
which is to remain entire until the new residence is finished, and then 
it is to be demolished, to open up to the lawn, and permit the ground to 
be laid out and improved. 

The plans of the buildings are by Mr. William Smith, architect, of 
Aberdeen, carried out under the superintendence of Mr. Alexander Clark. 
The building has been under the care of an intelligent mason, Mr. Bea- 
ton, and the furnishings are by Messrs. Holland, of London, and Messrs. 
James Allen and Sons, the Queen’s upholsterers in Aberdeen. 

Since the last visit of the Queen many improvements have since been 
carried out on the estate of Dr. Robertson, the intelligent and obliging 
commissioner of his Royal Highness Prince Albert. New roads have 
been opened, and it is intended to divert the road south of the Dee, so as 
to cross over the river by a substantial stone bridge and conduct to the 
north road, which again joins the south road at the bridge of Invercauld. 
By this deviation of a few miles the royal domain immediately contigu- 
ous to Balmoral will be made more secluded, but the house and grounds 
will be fully exposed to the public on the north road, as before. The ex- 
pense of this deviation is to be borne by Prince Albert, and we under- 
stand that the bridge and approaches alone will cost above £5,000. 

It is pleasing to know that while these undertakings have been en- 
tered on for the accommodation of the royal family, the Queen and the 
Prince have been most attentive to the moral and social wants of the 
people on the estates. Abergeldie, Birkhall, and Balmoral may be said 
to constitute the royal domains ; and, although the populution is con- 
siderable, yet every tenant has his lease, every family have the privilege 
of a school, and new and comfortable cottages are taking the place of 
the old mud huts of the poor. The schools are visited by the Queen and 


the Prince, and habits of economy and forethought are encouraged among 
the people. 





THE DONCASTER ST. LEGER. 


The general attendance on the St. Leger, (Sept. 12) was not above the 
average, and it is thought that the sum-total of the Stand receipts will 
not be greater than last year. Manganese carried off the Municipal in a 
canter ; Lord Glasgow’s Maid of Masham colt being quite out of the race 
at the distance, as all his luckless Lordship’s horses have been this meet- 
ing. Stork made quite as short work of the Twos and Threes ; and Ba- 
roda won the Doncaster plate after a gallant fight with Acrobat. Twelve 
starters were then telegraphed for the St. Leger, out of the sixteen “ col- 
oured ;” but much of the interest was taken out of the race by the scratch- 
ing of Lord of the Isles on the previous evening. Rifleman continued a 
good favourite to the last ; but so little was Saucebox fancied by the pub- 
lic, that he walked up and down in the inclosure some time before the 
others arrived, and few took the trouble to look at him. Any odds might 
have been got about him—from 20 to 1 to 50 tol. The last-named were 
taken about him in the London train that morning, and he was hardly 
mentioned in the rooms on the previous evening. Greculus Esuriens 
looked remarkably well, but was too big and leggy to stay, while March- 
loness was very light and narrow. Rifleman seemed in good form, not 
perhaps lighter, but in harder condition than he was at York ; but Oul- 
ston was the horse that excited most curiosity in the ring, when Alfred 
Day mounted him, The Clementina colt was not unnoticed, and was 
good looking and very like his sire Surplice. The parade and the canters 
were performed with all due solemnity, and the lot got well off at the 
first attempt, with the exception of the Clementina colt, who was slow on 
his legs, and did not reach his horse till they had gone a considerable dis- 
tance. Lady Tatton wassent to make running for Rifleman, and scoured 
away at her best pace (which is nothing very great) leading the lot some 








two lengths up the hill, Rifleman lying about third and Saucebox and 
Oulston well up with him. These four may be said to have bad the race 
to themselves, as they kept together in the front well round the bend, and 
till about two distances from home, when Oulston was beaten, and Lady 
Tatton, who was next the rails, fell back, after doing her task. Rifleman 
then went on with the lead for a hundred yards, and there was a loud 
shout of “The Squire wins!” Near the distance-post, however, Wells 
brought out Saucebox on the inside, headed Rifleman, and Nat found 
that his colt was in trouble. Opposite the stand the race was over, Wells 
hustling Saucebox along to cut his rival down, and Nat nursing Rifleman 
for @ final effort. No horse could have struggled more resolutely ; bat 
victory was not to be his; and Saucebox cleared the post, after a smart 
contest first, by three parts of a length. Lady Tatton was beat half a 
length, and the retirement of Oalston let up a ruck of horses, headed by 
Rotherham, who was in trouble half-way up the distance, and finished 
fourth, but two lengths from Lady Tatton. Blooming Heather was fifth, 
Marchioness sixth, and Clementina colt seventh. The race was won in 3 
mins. 21 sece., which is exactly the time occupied in Voltigeur’s and Stocx- 
well 8 years, 80 that the pace was by no means bad. There was a little 
cheering at the inclosure gate, as the winners returned to scale, but the 
public, who were fully prepared to give “the Squire” an ovation, were 
sadly disappointed. Tom Parr is one of the most extraordinary men on 
the turf. He was, we believe, originally a coachman on the Bath road ; 
and great as has been his luck with Weathergage and Defiance, his friends 
were little prepared to see him win the St. Leger, with a horse who has 
been hacked bere, there, and everywhere about the country this year. 
He is a neat, stout little horse, by St. Lawrence out of Priscilla Tomboy, 
and was originally bred by the Stebbings’, who sold him as a yearling to 
Mr. Jos. Arnold, from whom, we believe, Mr. Parr purchased him for a 
short price at Tattersall’s. It is also worthy of notice that the Stebbings’ 
stable won this race last year with a horse they had hired, so that they 
had two future St. Linners in their hands at one time. Luckily for Mr. 
Parr, Saucebox was not entered by Mr. H. Stebbing, whose nominations 
became void by his death. The clear stakes amount to £2650. Bothin 
this race, and in some of those where two-year-odds ran, the running at 
York, where the ground was sound and good, has been completely re- 
versed. Rifleman was able to “ lose’ both Lady Tatton and Saucebox 
in the Great Yorkshire Stakes. The present St. Leger running is no 
doubt rendered utterly false, by the hard ground, as he here seemed al- 
most afraid to extend himself, and no doubt ran many pounds below his 
real form. This is the first time that Wells has won any of the three 
great races. 





Che War. 
THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Generat Srupson’s OrriciaL Despatcu.—War Department, Sept. 
22.—Major the Hon. Leicester Curzon arrived this morning with a de- 
spatch from Gen. Simpson to Lord Panmure, of which the following is a 
copy :— 

iad Before Sebastopol, Sept. 9, 1855. 

My Lord—I had the honour to apprise your Lordship, in my despatch 
of the 4th inst., that the engineer and artillery officers of the allied armies 
had laid before Gen. Pelissier and myself a report recommending that the 
assault should be given on the 8th inst., after a heavy fire had been kept 
up for three days.—This arrangement I agreed to, and I have to congratu- 
late your Lordship on the glorious results of the attack of yesterday, 
which has ended in the possession of the town, dockyards and public 
buildings, and destruction of the last ships of the Russian fleet in the 
Black Sea. Three steamers alone remain, and the speedy capture or 
sinking of these must speedily follow. 

It was arranged that at 12 o’clock in the day the French columns of 
assaults were to leave their trenches and take possession of the Malakoff 
and adjacent works. After their success had been assured and they were 
fairly established, the Redan was to be assaulted by the English; the 
Bastion, Central and Quarantine Forts on the left were simultaneously to 
be attacked by the French.—At the hour appointed our allies quitted 
their trenches, entered and carried the apparently impregnable defences 
of the Malakoff with that impetuous valour which characterizes the 
French attack; and, having once obtained possession, they were never 
dislodged. 

The tricolour planted on the parapet was the signal for our troops 
to advance.—The arrangement for the attack I entrusted to Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Codrington, who carried out the details in concert 
with Lientenant-General Markham.—I determined that the second and 
light divisions should have the honour of the assault, from the circum- 
stance of their having defended the batteries and approaches against the 
Redan for so many months, and from the intimate knowledge they pos- 
seSsed of the ground. 

The fire of our artillery having made as much of a breach as possible 
in the salient of the Redan, I decided that the columas of assault should 
be directed against that part, as being less exposed to the heavy flanking 
fire by which this work is protected. 

It was arranged between Sir. W. Codrington and Lieut. General Mark- 
ham that the assaulting column of 1,000 men should be formed by equal 
numbers of these two divisions, the column of the Light Division to lead, 
that of the second to follow. They left the trenches at the preconcerted 
signal, and moved across the ground preceded by a covering party of 200 
men and a ladder party of 320. On arriving at the crest of the ditch, 
and the ladders placed, the men immediately stormed the parapet of the 
Redan, and penetrated into the salient angle. A most determined and 
bloody contest was here maintained for nearly an hour, and, although 
supported to the utmost, and the greatest bravery displayed, it was 
found impossible to maintain the position. 

Your lordship will perceive, by the long and sad list of casualities, 
with what gallantry and self-devotion the officers so nobly placed them- 
selves at the head of their men during this sanguinary conflict. I feel 
myself unable to express in adequate terms the sense I| entertain of the 
conduct and gallantry exhibited by the troops, though their devotion was 
not rewarded by the success which they so well merited; but to no one 
are my thanks more justly due than to Colonel Windham, who gallantly 
headed his column of attack, and was fortunate in entering and remain- 
ing with the troops during the contest. 

The trenches were, subsequently to this attack, so crowded with troops 
that I was unable to organise a second assault, which I intended to make 
with the Highlanders, under Lieutenant General Sir Colin Campbell, 
who bad hitherto formed the reserve, to be supported by the third divi- 
sion, under Major General Sir William Eyre. I therefore sent for these 
officers, and arranged with them to renew the attack the following morn- 


ing. 

The Highland Brigade occupied the advanced trenches during the 
night. About 11 o’clock the enemy commenced exploding their maga- 
zines, and Sir Colin Campbell, having ordered a small party to advance 
cautiously to examine the Redan, found the work abandoned ; he did 
not, however, deem it necessary to occupy it until daylight. 

The evacuation of the town by the enemy was made manifest during 
the night. Great fires appeared in every part, accompanied by large ex- 
plosions, under the cover of which the enemy succeeded ia withdrawing 
their troops to the north side by means of the raft-bridge recently coa- 
structed, and which they afterwards disconnected and conveyed to the 
other side. Their men-of-war were all sunk during the night. The boie- 
terous weather rendered it altogether impossible for the admirals to fulfil 
their intention of bringing the broadsides of the allied fleets to bear upon 
the Quarantine batteries ; but an excellent effect was produced by the 
animated and well directed fire of their mortar vessels, those of her Ma- 
jesty being under the direction of Captain Wilcox, of the Odin, and Capt. 
Digby, of the Royal Marine Artillery. . 

It now becomes my pleasing duty, my Lord, to place on record the high 
sense I entertain of the conduct of this army since I have had the honour 
to command it. The hardships and privations endured by many of the 
regiments during a long winter campaign are too well known for me to 
comment upon. They were borne, both by officers and men with a pa- 
tience and unmurmuring endarance worthy of the highest praise, and 
which gained them the deserved applause and sympathy of their country. 

The Naval Brigade, under the command of Captain the Hon. Henry 
Keppel, aided by Captain Moorsom and many gallant officers and seamen, 
who have served the guns from the commencement of the siege, merit my 
warmest thanks. The prompt. hearty, and efficacious co-operation of her 
Majesty’s navy, commanded by Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, aud 
ably seconded by Sir Houston Stewart, has contributed most materially 
to the success of our undertaking ; and here, perhaps, I may be permitted 
to say that, if it had pleased God that the successful result of this memor- 
able siege should have been reported by my ever-to-be-lameated prede- 
cessor in this command, I am sure that it would have been one of his most 
pleasing duties to express the deep sense which I know he entertained of 
the invaluable assistance and counsel he received on all occasions from 
Sir Edmund Lyons. When at times affairs looked gloomy and success 
doubtful, he was at hand to cheer and encourage ; and every assistance 
that could tend to advance the operations was given with the hearty govd 
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will which characterizes the British sailor. Nothing bas contributed more 
to the present undertaking than the cordial co-operation which has 80 
happily existed from the first between the two services. 

cannot sufficiently express my approbation of the conduct of the 
Royal Engineers, under Lieutenant General Sir Harry Jones, who has 
conducted the siege operations from the beginning of this year. For 
some time past be has been suffering on a bed of sickness, but the eventful 
hour of the assault would not permit him to remain absent ; he was con- 
veyed on a litter into the trenches to witness the completion of his ardu- 
ous undertakings.—My warmest thanks are due to the officers and sol- 
diers of the Royal Artillery, under the command of Major General Sir R. 
Dacres, who, during the arduous operations of this protracted siege, have 
80 mainly contributed to its ultimate success.—I must beg further to re- 
cord my thanks for the cordial co-operation and assistance I have received 
in carrying out the details of the service from the chief of the staff, the 
Adjutant and Quartermaster Generals, and general staff, as well as ge- 
nerals commanding divisions and brigades of this army.—I must reserve 
to myself, for the subject of a future despatch, bringing before your lord- 
ship the particular mention of officers of the various branches of this army, 
whom I shall beg to recommend to your favourable notice. : 

I entrust this despatch to the care of Brevet Major the Hon. Leicester 
Curzon, who has been Assistant Military Secretary to my noble prede- 
céssor and myself since the commencement of this war, and who will be 
able to give - lordship more minute details than the limits of a des- 
pateh will allow. I have, &c., ! 

James Simpson, General Commanding. 

The Lord Panmure, &c. 


LIST OF BRITISH OFFICERS KILLED AND WOUNDED, 
At the Assault on the Redan, 8th Sept. 1855. 

Lord Panmure has received the accompanying list of officers killed and 
wounded at Sebastopol, from Gen. Simpson. Lord Panmure thinks it right at 
the same time to observe that, in the transmission of the list by telegraph, 
several mistakes occurred in the names of the officers wounded, and he cannot, 
therefore, hold himself responsible for its accuracy. ‘ 

Killed.—Lt.-Cols ; Patullo, 30th Reg; Cuddy, 55th; Handcock, 97th. Maj 
Weisford, 97th Reg. Capts: Stevenson, 30th; Every, 41st; Lockhart, 41st; 
Rochfort, 49; Cox, 62d; Parker, 77th; Grogan, 88th; Preston, 90th; Hutton, 
97th; and Hammond, Rifle Brig. Lts: Blakiston,62d Reg; Wright, 7th; Colt, 7th; 
Sommerville, 23d; Dynely, 23d; Donovan, 33d; Swift, and Willmer, 90th; M’Gre- 
gor, 97th; and Rider, Rifle Brig. Ens Deane, 30th. Dep-As-Com-Gen Hayter. 

Dangerously Wounded.—-Lt-Cols: Gough, 33d Reg; Eman, 4\st. ajs: 
Mande, 3d Reg; Chapman, 20th. Capts: Sedley, R E; Poole, 23d; and Lum- 
ley, 97th. Lts: Kerr, 30th Reg; Jones, 7th; Godirey, 19th; Goron, 19th; Tomp- 
son, 17th; Massey, 19th; O'Connor, Beck, and Holden, 23d. Ens Mitchell, 49th. 

Severely Wounded.—Lt-Cols: Lyson, 23d Reg; Lindsay, 63d; Tyler, 62d; 
Heyland, 7th; Maxwell, 88th; and Unatt, 19th. Majs: Rooke, 47th; Cure, 
55th; and King, 49th. Capts: Pocock, 30th; Hume, 55th; Hibbert, 7th; Hickie, 
7th; Vane, 23d; Butts, 77th; Mauleverer, 88th; Beresford, 88th; Grove, Tin- 
ling, and Wade 90th; Sibthorpe, 97th; Fitzroy, R A; and Vaughan, 90th. Lts: 
Elphinstone, R E; Morgan, 55th; Williams, and Caton, Ist; Field, 30th; San- 
ders, 30th; Johnson, 55th; Kingscote, 41st; Davenport, 62d; Molesworth, 19th; 
Millet, Williamson, and Dare, 23d; Tupper, 23d; Trent, 33d; Laurie, 34th; 
Harris, 34; Lambert, Hopton, Scott, and Watson, 58th; Rattray, Sir C Pigott, 
Bart, Deveril, and Goodriche, 90th; Goodenough, 97th; Champion, and Oyler, 
RA. Eus: Lets, 3d; Martin, llth; and Walker, 88th. 

Severely Contused.—Lt: Waters, and ‘Knowles, 77th. 

Slightiy Wounded.—Gens; Van Straubenzee, Shirley, Warren. Col Hon P 
Herbert. Lt-Col Mauleverer, 30th Reg. Majs: Campbell, 30th Reg; Pratt, 
4ist; Turner 7th; Warden, 10th; King, 49th; Woodford, Rifle Brig. Capts: 
Hood, and Dunbar, 3d Reg; Rowlands, 41st; Hunter, 62d; Chippendall, 19th; 
Ellis, 33d; Perrin, 90th; Woods 97th; and the Hon RK Pellew, Rifle Brig. Lts: 
Parker, 17th Reg; Hon W Plunkett, Ist; Cox, 3d; Austin, 30th; Parkinson, 
95th; Maude, 4st; Bayley, 19th; Prevost, and Radcliffe, 23d; Wallis, 33d; 
Leggett, 77th; Haydock, and Grahame, 90th; Browne, and Fitzgerald, 97th; 
Eyre, Riley, Eccles, Moore, Borough, and Playne, Rifle Brig. 

Missing.—Lt Palmer, 62d Reg. 

Total—Killed, 26; Dangerously Wounded, 17; Severely Wounded, 54; Se- 
verely Contused, 2; Slightly Wounded, 41; Missing, 1: Total, 141. 

All the officers named in the list of killed and wounded are attached 
to regiments, except the three Generals Van Straubeuzee, Shirley, and 
Warren, Commissary Hayter, and probable an orderly officer, the Hon. 
Mr. Herbert. 

The following arrangement of the regiments, with the officers killed or 
wounded belonging to each, will indicate with considerable certainty the 
troops engaged inthe assault upon the Redan, and where the tide of bat- 
tle rolled most fiercely. While natives of the three kingdoms are to be 
found in all the regiments of the line, the bulk of each consists of men 
raised in the province and country to which it belongs, and, although 
two officers of the lst Royals were wounded, that regimené was not enga- 

d in the assault. The following troops belong to none of the three 

ngdoms in particular :—Rifles, 10; Artillery, 4; Eagineers, 1; Com- 
missariat, 1; Royals, 2; Royal Fusiliers (the 7tb,) 7. The English re- 
giments, with their casualities of officers were :—The 3d (Buffs), 5; the 
11th (North Devon). 1: the 17th (Leicestershire), 2; the 19th (York- 
shire), 8; the 20th (East Devon), 1; the 30th (Cambridgeshire), 10; the 
34th (Cumberland), 2; the 38th (Staffordshire), 2; the 47th (Lanca- 
shire), 1; the 49th (Hertfordshire), 4; the 53 (Sbropshire), 1 ; the 55th 
(Westmoreland), 4; the 62d (Witsbire), 6; the 63d (West Suffolk), — ; 
77th (Middlesex), 5 ; and the 95th (Derbyshire), 1. The Welsh were the 
23 Fusiliers, 15; and the 41st, 6. The Jrish regiments were three— 
namely, the 33d (or Duke of Wellington’s), 5; the 88th (or Connaught 
Rangers), 7 ; and the 97th (or Earl of Ulster’s), 10. Oaly one Scotch 
regiment was engaged, judging from the casualities—namely, the 9th (or 
Perthshire), and it had three officers killed—Capt. Preston, and Lieuts. 
Swift and Wallace ; seven severely wounded—Captains Grove, Tinling, 
Wade, and Vaughan ; Lieuts. Rattrey, Pigott, and Deverill ; and three 
slightly wounded—Capt. Perrin, Lieut. Heydock, and Lieut. Grahame ; 
i3inall. The only other regiment that had an equal number of casua- 
lities was the Welsh Fusiliers ; and the next, but at intervals, were the 
Ulster Regiment (the 97th), with its 10 casualities, and the Connaught 
Rangers, with its 7. -- 

Tue Russian Men-or-War Destroyep.—It may not be uninteresting 
at the present moment to give a statement of the Russian fleet at Sebas- 
topol previous to the invasion of the Crimea by the Allies. It consisted 
of the following ships :—Ships of the Line: T'welve Apostles, 120 guns; 
Paris, 120; Three Saints, 120; Grand Duke Constantine, 120; Viadi- 
mir, 120; Sviotoslaw, 84; Rostislaw, 84; Selaphel, 84; Three Hierar- 
chies, 84; Tro. Sviatitalia, 84; Varna, 84; Gabriel, 84; Empress Maria, 
84; Tschesme, 84. Frigates: Cagul, 60 guns; Koulefgi, 60; Kavarna, 
60; Medea, 60. Corvettes and Brigs: Calypso, 18 guns; Pylade, 18; 
Ptolem y, 20; Theseus, 20; Eneas, 20. Smaller Vessels: The earch, 
Sreilla, Orlando, Drolik, Ziabiaka, Lastorga, Smaglaga, 11 trans- 
ports, and 64 gun-boats. Steamers, 12—six large and six small. Among 
the first are the Vladimir, Bessarabia, and Gromnostetz, which were 
remarkable for their power and the range of their guos. In all, 108 sail, 
mounting 2200 guns. The existence of this imposing fleet continually 
threatened Turkey. Created at an immense cost, it has been destroyed 
without having achieved anything from the time of its building but the 
disgraceful murder of 4000 Turks at Sinope. Admiral Nachimoff, who 
commanded on that occasion, is dead. Never did ships meet with a more 
ignominious end—sunk by their commanders, without the glory of a fizht! 
—the Admiral killed, with an unenviable reputation attached to his 
memory !—the crews shot down whilst working the guns of Sebastopol ! 
This is a terrible blow for “ Holy Russia!’ It was said some time ago 
that the vessels under water had been embalmed with pitch and tar, 
with a view of fishing them out again some day. If, therefore, it was 
considered by the enemy worth while to float them, the same rule applies 
to the Allies, and we may yet see a Russian man-of-war at Portsmouth. 





MATERIALS OF War Caprurep.—In their work of destruction the enem 
respected the docks, (which are magnificent constructions,) the establish- 
ments in the vicinity, the barracks of Fort Nicholas, and the Quarantine 
Fort. The Anglo-French commission appointed to draw up a return of 
the matériel leit by the Russians at Sebastopol, has commenced its la- 
bour. The result may be summarily stated as follows :—We have found 
in the town about 4,000 cannon, 50,000 cannon balls, a few bollow pro- 
jectiles, a large quantity of grape,a great amount of gunpowder, (de- 
spite the explosions,) 500 anchors, (half of which are excellent,) 25,000 
kilogrammes of copper, two steam engines of thirty-horse power, a con- 
siderable number of masts, sawn in two, far defensive purposes (blindages). 
—Despatch of Marshal Pelissier, Sept. 17. 


Coxpirion oF THE TowN ; THE ASSAULT.—Accounts from the Crimea 
to the 14th ult. have been received in Paris, by way of Varna. The de- 
tachments of French troops which entered Sebastopol on the 11th, found 
the streets full of ruins, and barricades erected in different parts. Barri- 
cades and entrenchments extended almost up to the Cathedral, but be- 
came less numerous beyond it. The obstacles at the entrance to the port 
were about to be removed to admit of the entrance of ships. According 
to reports which bad reached Constantinople on the 11th, the English at- 
tacked the Redan three times, and were each time repulsed. Another 
account says :—When the Russians saw the French were masters of the 
Malakoff they blew up the Redan, All was mined, but they had no time 


to blow up the Malakoff. It was after an hour of a murderous struggle 
that the French flag floated on the Malakoff. It was hailed with one elec- 
tric shout of triumph by the whole army. 


Tue Rvusstan Account.—Crimea, Sept, 11, Evening. We have blown 
up the greater part of the southern fortifications. The enemy begins to 
appear there, and small groups are seen amidst the ruins of the town. 
We transferred to the north al! the wounded who were remaining in the 
southern part. In the attack on the 8th we succeeded in making prison- 
ers 1 superior officer, 17 subalterns, and 160 soldiers. 

THE QUEEN CONGRATULATING HER OWN TROOPS AND THE FRENCH. — 
War Department, Sept.12.—The Queen has received with deep emotion 
the welcome intelligence of the fall of Sebastopol. Penetrated with pro- 
found gratitude to the Almighty, who has vouchsafed this triumph to the 
allied army, Her Majesty has commanded me to express to yourself, and, 
through you to the army, the pride with which she regards this fresh in- 
stance of their heroism, The Queen congratulates her troops on the tri- 
umphant issue of this protracted siege, and thanks them for the cheerful- 
ness and fortitude with which they have encountered its toils, and the va- 
lour which has led to its termination. The Queen deeply laments that 
this success is not without its alloy in the heavy losses which have been 
sustained ; and, while she rejoices in the victory, Her Majesty deeply sym- 
pathises with the noble sufferers in their country’s cause. 

You will be pleased to congratulate General Pelissier, in Her Majesty’s 
name, upon the brilliant result of the assault on the Malakoff, which 
proves the irresistible ferce as well as indomitable courage of our brave 
allies. To Gen. Smmpson. _ PANMURE. 


Tue ATTACK ON THE MaLaKorr.—The attack on the Malakoff, as has 
already been stated, was directed by General Bosquet. Gen. McMahon 
was the first to lead his division to the breach, having the Zouaves of the 
Guard for a reserve. General de la Motterouge led the next division, 
having the Grenadiers and the Voltigeurs of the Guard as a reserve. This 
division attacked the curtain which connects the Malakoff to the Redan. 
General Bosquet was wounded by a fragment of a shell while encoura- 
ging the troops by hisexample. Four French Generals are stated to have 
fallen, viz. :—Generals Saint-Pol, Breton, Marolles, and Rivet, the latter 
chief of the staff of the 1st corps. The Generals wounded are, besides 
Generals Bosquet, Generals Mellinet, of the Imperial Guard, La Motter- 
ouge, Couston, Bisson, Trochu, and Pondéves. The latter has since died 
of his wounds. General de Failly is not among the wounded, as had been 
rumoured. 

A despatch from Pelissier, dated Sept. 18, says :—“ Our generals and 
superior officers wounded are doing as well as can be expected. There 
need be no anxiety on their account.” 

Tue Nortu Sipe or Sesastoroi..—The Frankfort Post Gazette, of 
Sept. 18, has the following respecting the fortifications on the north side 
of Sebastopol :— 

The fortifications bordering the roadstead of Sebastopol on the north 
form two distinct sections ; some being situated to the west and directed 
against an attack made from the Black Sea, while the others lie to the 
south and converge their fire on Sebastopol and the roadstead. The 
space separating the two sections of intrenchments is defended by Fort 
Constantine, the guns of which command both the roadstead and the sea. 
On the western coast we first meet with the Wasp battery and that of the 
Telegraph ; then, turning near Fort Constantine we fiad ourselves before 
Fort Catherine, armed with 120 guns, and two other batteries “‘ rasantes”’ 
on the border of the bay. The rocky ground, so cut up with ravines, of 
the southern table land rises from the level of the sea by an abrupt. The 
table-land was, before the invasion, crowned with several batteries, part- 
ly cut into the living rock, but since then the whole shore of the day, as 
far as the Inkermann lighthouse, has been covered with earthen entrench- 
ments. Further in the background, in the centre of these works, the 
summit of the table-land, bears the star shaped fort named Severnaya, 
but also called “ the Citadel.” 

Of the fortifications on the line of the Belbek we have no details what- 
ever. All we know is, that when in 1854 the allied army, after the bat 
tle of the Alma, marched on Sebastopol, it found the north side unassgaila- 
ble and was obliged to make the flank march recorded at the time, for 
the purpose of turning Sebastopol and reaching the south side of the 
towao, which was known to be weakly fortified. This proves that even at 
that date North Sebastopol was in rather a formidable condition. Since 
that period they have certainly extended and strengthened the defences 
of this position ; while prolonging them as far as Upper Belbek, they have 
formed an intrenched camp for the Russian army of reserve. At the 
mouth of the Belbek the allies found even last year a regular fort. The 


forts on the north side are capable of containing a garrison of 25,000 
men. 





THE “FEU D'ENFER” BEFORE THE ASSAULT. 


* * * From Cathcart’s-hiil, therefore, on the right front of the Fourth 
Division camp, one can gain an admirable view of certain points of the 
position from the sea on the left to our extreme right at Inkermann. That 
advantage is, however, rarely obtainable when there is any heavy firing, 
as the smoke generally hangs in thick clouds between the earthworks, nor 
can it be dispelled, unless by a brisk wind. If one of the few persons who 
were in the secret of the opening of the French batteries had been on 
Cathcart’s-bill on the morning of the 5th he would have beheld then, just 
ere half-past 5 o’clock, the whole of this scene marked out in keen detail 
in the clear morning air. The men in our trenches can be seen sitting 
down behind the traverses, or strolling about in the rear of the parapets. 
Small trains of animals and files of men are passing over the ground be- 
tween the trenches and the camp, and the only smoke that catches the eye 
arises from the kettles of the soldiery, or from arifle in the advanced 
works. On the left, however, it can be seen that the French trenches are 
crowded with men, and that their batteries are all manned, though the 
men keep well out of view, and the mantlest and screens are yet down 
before the muzzles of some of their guns. The men beneath the parapets 
swarm like bees. A few grey-coated Russiaas are in view repairing the 
works of the Flagstaff Battery, or engaged in throwing up a new work, 
which promises to be of considerable strength, in front of the second line 
of their defenees. 

Suddenly, along the earthen curtain between Nos. 7 and 8 Bastions 
three jets of flame spring up ioto the air and hurl up as mapy pillars of 
earth and dust, which are warmed into ruddy hues by the horizontal rays 
of the sun, The French have exploded three fougasses to blow in the 
counterscarp, and to serve as a signal to their men. Instantly from the 
sea to the Dockyard creek there seems to run a stream of fire, and fleecy, 
curling, rich white smoke, as though the earth had suddenly been rent in 
the throes of an earthquake, and was vomiting forth the material of her 
volcanoes. The lines of the French trenches were at once covered as 
though the very clouds of Heaven had settled down upon them and were 
whirled about in spiral jets, in festoons, in clusteriog bunches, in columns 
= in — all commingied, involved together by the vehement flames 

eneath. 

The crash of such a tremendous fire must have been appalling, but the 
wind and the peculiar condition of the atmosphere did not permit the 
sound to produce any great effect on our camp ; in the city for the same 
reason the noise must have been terrific and horrible. The iron storm 
tore over the Russian lines, tossing up, as if in sport, jets of earth and 
dust, rending asunder gabions, and “ squelching” the parapets, or bound- 
ing over among the houses and ruigs in their rear. The terrible files of 
iron, about four miles in front, rushed across the plain, carrying death and 
ruin with it, swept with its heavy and irresistible wings the Russian flanks, 
and searched their centre to the core. A volley so startling, simultane. 
ous, and tremendously powerful was probably never yet uttered since the 
cannon found its voice. The Russians seemed for awhile utterly para- 
lyzed, their batteries were not manned with strength enough to enable 
them to reply to such an overlapping and crushing fire ; but the French, 
leaping to their guns with astounding energy, rapidity, and strength, 
kept ou filling the very air with the burtling storm, and sent it in un- 
broken fury against their enemies. More than 200 pieces of artil- 
lery of large calibre, admirably served and well directed, played inces- 
santly on the hostile lines. In a few moments a great veil of smoke— 
“a warcloud rolling dun’’—spread from the guns over on the left of Se- 
bastopol ; but the roar of the shot did not cease, and the cannonade now 

pealed forth in great irregular bursts, now died away into hoarse mur- 
murs, again swelled up into tumult, or rattled from end to end of the line 
like the file-fire of infantry. Stone walls went down before the guns at 
once, but the earthworks yawned to receive shot and shell alike. How- 
ever, so swift and incessant was the passage of these missiles through the 
embrasures and along the tops of the parapets, that the enemy had to lie 
close, aud could scarcely show themselves in the front line of defences, 
For a few minutes, then, the French had it all their own Way, and ap- 
peared to be on the point of sweeping away the place without resistance : 
but, after they had fired a few rounds from each of their numerous guns, 
the Russian artillerymen got to work, and began to return our allies’ fire. 
They made good practice, but fired slowly and with precision, as if they 





could not afford to throw away an ounce of powder. The French were 





stimulated rather than impeded by such a reply to their astonishing vol- 
leys, and their shot flew with increased rapidity along the line of the de- 
fences, and bounded in among the houses of the town. 

But what were we doing all this time? What was our admirable Naval 
Brigade and our gallant siege train doing? They were just working 
their guns as usual, and bad received no orders to open general fire. 
Oar batteries, therefore, rendered little assistance to the French, but they 
maintained their usual destructive and solid “‘ hammering” on the face of 
the Redan and of the Malakoff, and aided our invaluable allies by keep- 
ing up a regular shell practice on the batteries from the Creek to the Re- 
dan. Now two or three mortars from Gordon’s, then two or three mor- 
tars from Chapman’s, hurled 10 and 13-inch shell behind the enemy's 
works, and connected the discharges by rounds from long 32’s or 68’s. It 
is not known why this evident want of unanimity existed, and why we did 
not open fire at the same time with the French. General Pelissier was 
over at our bead quarters, and had an interview with General Simpson 
yesterday, and it is not unlikely that the French commander, with his 
characteristic impetuosity, resolved on opening fire, finding that we were 
not quite prepared to do so with effect, and relying on bis own numerous 
and heavy ordnance and abundance of ammunition. I am by no 
means prepared to say we were not ready to open on the day agreed 
upon, nor do I insinuate that there was the smallest want of unanimity 
between the Generals, but it is a fact that we had not all the guns and 
ammunition required for opening a three days’ fire of intensity, and that 
with plenty of a certain sort of Matériel and missiles there was not the 
requisite quantity of those of a different, but useful description, Our al- 
lies must appreciate the readiness with which we have on several occa- 
sions lent them gnne, shot, and shell, and are too generous, while remem- 
bering such services, to find fault with us if we had not accumulated such 
masses of stores as they had collected. After all, it may turn out that 
for military reasons the General resolved to let the French open firet, and 
that their cannonade was a matter of arrangement. Althcugh there are 
some complaints of deficiency in the engineering department. I have 
never heard it said that our artillery, as long as they had powder, shot, 
and guns, were not ready to meet avy enemy. It unfortunately happen- 
ed at this juncture that General Jones, who bas always displayed great 
energy in directing the siege works, is unwell and cannot go out, owing 
to a severe attack of rheumatism, which almost crippled bim. 

But all this has nothing to do with the siege, and meantime our allies 
are pounding away with exceeding warmth at everything within range of 
them. Our Quarry Battery, armed with two mortars and eight cohorar, 
just 400 yards below the Redan, plies the suburb in the rear of the Mala- 
koff vigorously, and keeps the top of the Redan clear. Redan and Mala- 
koff are alike silent, ragged and torn. At most the Redan fires three guns, 
and the adjoining batteries are equally parsimonious. The parapets are 
all pitted with shot and shell, and the sides of the embrasures are greatly 
injured, so that the gabions are sticking out, and are tumbling down in 
all directions. There is no more of that fine polishing and of that cabi- 
net-maker’s work which the Russians bestowed on their batteries ; our 
constant fire by night, our riflemen, and incessant shelling have prevented 
their assiduous anxiety as to external appearance being gratified. After 
two hours and a half of furious fire, the artillerymen of our allies sud- 
denly ceased, in order to let their guns cool, and to rest themselves. The 
Russians crept out to repair the damages to their works, and shook sanc~- 
bags full of earth from the parquette over the outside of their parapets. 
Their gunners also took advantage of this sudden cessation to open on our 
sailors’ batteries in the left attack, and caused us some little annoyance 
from the “crow’s nest.” At ten o’clock, however, having previously ex- 
ploded some fougasses, as before, the French re-opened a fire, if possible, 
more rapid and tremendous than tbe first, and continued to keep it up 
with the utmost vigour tiil twelve o’clock at noon, by which time the 
Russians had only a few guns in the Flagstaff Road and Garden Batteries 
in a position to reply. We could see them in great agitation sending men 
and carts to and fro across the bridge, and at 9 o’clock a powerful columa 
of infantry crossed over to resist our assault, while a movement towards 
Inkermann was made by the army of the Belbek. Soon after our fire be- 
gan, as early as six o’clock, the working parties which go over to the north 
side every morning seemed to be recalled, and were marched back again 
across the bridge to the south, no doubt to be in readiness for our expec- 
ted assault. From twelve to five o'clock, p. m. the firing was slack; the 
French then resumed their cannonade with the same astounding vigour as 
at dawn and at ten o'clock, and never ceased their volleys of shot and 
shell against the place till half-past seven, when darkneas set in, and all 
the mortars and heavy guns, English as well as French, opened with shell 
against the whole line of defences. 

A description of this scene is now impossible. There was not one in- 
stant in which the shells did not whistle through the air—not a moment 
in which the sky was not seamed by their fiery curves or illuminated by 
their explosion. Our practice was beyond all praise. Every shell burst 
as it ought, and the lines of the Russian earthworks, of the Redan, Mala- 
koff, and of all their batteries were rendered plainly visible by the con- 
stant light of the bursting shells. The Russians scarcely attempted a re- 
ply. At 5 o’clock it was observed that a frigate in the second line near 
the north side was smoking, and as it grew darker flames were seen to 
issue from her sides. Men and officers rushed to the front in the greatest 
delight and excitement, and as night came on the whole vessel broke out 
into one grand blaze from stem to stern. The delight of the crowd on 
Cathcart’s-hill was intense. ‘“ Well, this is a sight !—to see one of those 
confounded ships touched at last!” These aad many different and 
stronger expressions were audible on all sides ; but there were some who 
thought the Russians had set the ship on fire, or that incendiaries and 
malcontents were at work, and one gentleman even went so far as to say 
he “ thought it merely a signal—maybe to recall their cavalry from Eu- 
patoria.” It is not precisely known how the thing was done. Some say 
it was done by the French—others by ourselves; and bombs, red-hot 
shot, and rockets have been variously named as the agency by which the 
fire was accomplished. In spite of the efforts of the Russians, the flames 
spread, and soon issued from the ports and quarter-gallery. At eight 
o’clock the light was so great that the houses of the city and the forts on 
the other side could be discerned without difficulty. The masts stood 
long, and towered aloft like great pillars of fire ; but one after the other 
they yielded ; the decks fellin about ten o’clock, and at midnight the 
frigate was burnt to the water’sedge. * * * *— Times’ Corresp., Camp, 
Sept. 5. 


MOVEMENTS OF ROYALTY. 


DANGER ON THE RatLroap.—We have announced elsewhere that Her 
Majesty and the Royal family reached Balmoral in safety yesterday even- 
ing, but from the accounts received this morning, it appears that the jour- 
ney was not accompli-hed without accident. Notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary precautions taken to prevent even the slightest casualty, it 
would seem that shortly after the Royal train left the metropolis it was 
found that some of the axles of the carriages, especially one of the last 
break van, were not in a satisfactory state. When the train arrived at 
Peterborough, one or two of the axle-boxes were washed out. At Grant- 
ham matters were found to be worse, and a man was then stationed on 
the footboards of the train in order to grease the axles as it was running. 
At Retford a telegraphic message was sent to Doncaster to have a fresh 
break got in readiness. At Bawtry the train was delayed five minutes to 
allow the axles—all of which were overheated more or less—time to cool. 
On reaching Doncaster the last break of the train was exchanged for a 
fresh one. After leaving Doncaster and getting rid of the all-but ignited 
break, the state of the axles of some of the other carriages was sufficient 
to excite the liveliest anxiety of the officials in charge of the train and 
to require the most constant vigilance. On approachiog Darlington one 
of the greasers stationed on the foot-boards of the train unfortunately 
came in coatact with the girder railing of a small culvert bridge ; the col- 
lision knocked him off the train, and he was so crushed and mutilated in 
his fall that he died soon afterwards. At Darlington Her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and the Princess Royal, who cccupied the principal State carri 
age, were under the necessity of abandoning it, and proceeding for the 
remainder of their journey in one of the. saloon carriages occupied by 
some of the younger branches of the family. It was found that the heat 
of the axles was so great as to endanger the safety of the carriages, The 
real cause of these untoward incidents is involved in some mystery.—Lon- 
don paper, Sept. 8. = 

How tue News was Recervep At BaLMoraL.—On Monday the Prince 
Consort went out shooting in the mountains near Balmoral. At ten 
o’clock in the evening her Majesty the Queen received the glorious in- 
telligence that Sebastopol “ was in the hands of the Allies.” Her Ma- 
jesty graciously directed that this intelligence should be generally com- 
municated. The Prince, attended by Earl Granville, Major-Gen. the 
Hon. C. Grey, Col. the Hon. C. Phipps, and E. Becker, E:q., immediately 
proceeded to the summit of Craig Gobhain, where a quantity of firewood 
bad been collected. The joyful tidings had circulated rapidly through 
the neighbourhood, aud the Highlanders were seen approaching in groups 
in every direction. The main body was led by Ross her Majesty ’s piper, 
late of the 42nd Highlanders, playing favourite national airs. A consi- 
derable number of people was soon assembled, and the creation of a bon- 
fire was but the work of a few minutes, and upon the arrival of the Prince 
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th party accompanying him it was lighted 
in mid the loud oft-repeated cheers of the assemblage. 


ocured, “ The Health of the Queen and the Prince,” 
oa ot im bs wed 1 Armies of the Crimea,” were drunk, whilst the air 
rang with acclammations. The Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, at- 
tended by Mr. Gibbs, shortly after arrived. Her Mojesty the Queen and 
the Duchess of Kent, with the ladies of the suite, viewed the distant scene 
from the windows of the Castle. It was one of surpassing wildness an 
beauty. The country for aconsiderable distance was lighted b the vast 
bonfire, the raddy gleams from which were reflected from windows and 
walls of the Castle. The Picturesque figures of the Highlanders, who 
had now collected in considerable numbers, were seen against the flames, 
and their shouts were heard far and wide through the glen, whilst the 
occasional sound of the discharge of fire-arms from distant localities 
roved how rapidly the long-wished-for intelligence had travelled. A 
ittle before twelve o’clock the whole concourse of peasants, workmen, 
illies, and others descended from the craig, and, assembling before the 
astle windows, sang “ God Save the Queen ;” and, after three hearty 
cheers, gradually dispersed.—Jbid, Sept. 15. 


A Few Days ar Batmorat.—Prince Frederick William of Prussia, at 
Balmoral, on Friday se’ennight, on a visit to Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort, has created considerable interest during the past week. This 
young prince, who is in direct succession to the crown of Prussia, will, it 
is understood, be the future consort of the Princess Royal of England. 
(He is the King’s eldest nepbew, a young man of 24.) On the following 
day the Queen and the Prince, accompanied by Prince Frederick William, 
and attended by Lady Churcbill and Gen. the Hon. C. Grey, visited the 
Camp of the Forbes Highlanders, on the banks of the Dee. The royal 
party were received upon their arrival by Sir Charles Forbes, and the men 
of the clan exhibited some Highland por In the afternoon, the Prince, 
with Prince William Frederick and Lord Granville, went to Abergeldie 
woods, which were driven for deer. On Sunday, the Prince Consort, with 
the Prince of Prussia, and the ladies and gentlemen of the household, at- 
tended divine service at the parish church of Crathie. The Rev. A. An- 
derson officiated. The Queen and the Prince, with the youthful members 
of the royal family, are enjoying the pleasures of their Highland home 
daily. The weather has been very fine, and the royal party take daily 
walks and drives in the vicinity of Balmoral. The Prince has enjoyed the 
sport of deer-stalking, almost daily, and several fine stags have already 
fallen to his unerring aim. On Thursday se’ennight, the Queen and the 
Prince, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, Princess 
Helena, Princess Louisa, and Prince Alfred, honoured the Highland Ga- 
thering in the Castle of Braemar, with their presence. The approaches 
to the Castle were lined by the Farquharson Highlanders under James 
Farqubarson, Esq., of Invercauld, and the Forbes Highlanders from Don 
side, under Sir Charles Forbes. Her Majesty and their Royal Highnesses 
were received upon their arrival by Mr. and Mrs. Farqubarson, and the 
junior branches of their family. The games then proceeded. They con- 
sisted of tossing the caber, putting the stone, throwing the hammer, foot- 
racing, and reei dancing. er Majesty remained upon the ground about 
two hours, when the royal party returned to Balmoral Castle. Viscoun- 
tess Canning has succeeded Lady Uhurchill as Lady in Waiting to Her 
Majesty. The court will return to the south, via the Great Northern 
Railway, on the 13th of October.—Jbid., Sept. 22. 





Tae Ciimax or Gammon.—Very considerable sums of money arrived 
in this country by the Pacific, and the other recent steamers, to be used 
at the coming election io this State and in other northern latitudes. 
The triumph of the Allies at Sebastopol has stimulated the growing clas- 
ses of Europe to assault the great works of the federal constitution—to 
attempt, by the aid of an alliance with the abolitionists of this country, 
to overturn the government of the United States—Editorial, V. Y. 
Herald, Oct. 5. 





FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, TH THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by ARY SUHEFFER, 
Dante and Beatrice. : 
And will continue to receive Subscribers’ names for the tine Line Engraving which will shortly 


be published. 

FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 
NIBLO’s GARDEN. 























anal ieee Opera of “ RIP VAN WINKLE.” 





Beosoway THEATRE................-... Mr. E. L. Davenport. 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Strzet. Tickets 25 cents. 
HENRY WOOD, } Proprietors. 


GEO. CHRISTY 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
ONTINUED SUCCESS, THIRD WEEK of the much admired Burlesque on the 
The Daughter of the Regiment, 
which will be repeated ali this week. 
Preceding the Opera NEGRO MINSTELSY. 
Concert commences at 7%{ o’clock. Tickets 25 cent 


a 





8. 
Monday Evening, Uct. 15th, a new Burlesque on the BOHEMIAN GIRL. 


CUB ALBION. 
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The Great Topic of the Day. 

Notwithstanding the arrival of the Liverpool mail of the 22d ult. 
and the publication of unimportant despatches from Sebastopol, dated 
only four days earlier, we are yet entirely in the dark as to the 
steps by which the capture and occupation of the Southern side of that 
city are to be followed up. We know not what the Russian forces are 
doing ; whether, and with what chances of success, they are strengthen- 
ing themselves in the Northern forts; whether, or with what portions of 
their beaten forces, they have commenced a retreat upon Perekop. This 
ignorance may arise from the want of any strategic arrangemants on the 
part of the Allied Generals, or from a studied and well-guarded secrecy. 
The latter, naturally enough, we hope is the case ; but as we decline to 
fill our limited space with the variable rumours that were current when 
the last steamer sailed, we can simply say that as to the manner in which 
the war is to be prosecuted, and as to the chances vf a peace being patched 
up, nothing that we have seen in print is worth much serious attention. 

But in the community with which we have the most intimate relations, 
the Fall of Sebastopol is by no means an exhausted theme. Far from it ; 
as the details come to hand, they are devoured with increasing avi- 
dity. Turn to another column, and read —no matter whether you 
have already done so—read, we say, the vivid and lurid description of 
the first day of the last bombardment, and judge what throbbing pulses 
we shall have, when the same pen brings before us all the horrors of the 
o‘t-repeated assaults. Waiting this however, there are crowds of inci- 
dents connected with the great event, that have given rise to comment 
and prognostication. 

How, for instance, was the news received? and principally by the losers 
in the mighty twelvemonths’ struggle around Sebastopol? Of course, its 
real influence upon the government, the nobles, or the people, cannot be 
ascertained with any approach to accuracy. It may have operated to 
make all classes despond, or it may have aroused that bitter and irri- 
tated sense of humiliation which leads to renewed and vigourous efforts. 
We cannot however refrain from noticing what seems to us a convincing 
proof that, in its recent dire affliction, the Russian government at least 
has found serious cause for inquietude. The Czar—as every one knows— 
has condercended to publish an apology for his defeat, cleverly couched 
beneath the guise of an address of thanks to the brave defenders of Se- 
bastopol. It must have been with a severe pang, that the official gazette of 
St. Petersburg, after so recently vaunting that the besieged city was more 
than ever impregnable, was directed tolay such a document before its rea- 
dere, We ourselves make no room for it, because—whilst we attach much 
importance to the fact of its publication—it partakes largely of the unim- 
portant character of all state papers. They are, mostly, laboured at- 


and blazed high into the | tempts at 
me whie- | jocline to agree with the London Times that the Czar Alexander is per- , build up a second Sebastopol, on an arm of the Sea of Ochotsk—a Sebas- 


mystification ; in this case the attempt is an entire failare. We | 


ready pointed out. Thereupon the journalists in question proceeded to 


sonally in an awkward position, though we smile at the earnestness with topol, stronger even than the one that succumbed the other day, and 


which that potent journal assails the strategical rigmarole of the Kuseian | 
organ at Brussels, However, the Czar is reported to have made koown | 
his determination, by a mot, that has an air of bistorical truath—* Russia 


‘never makes peace after disaster ;”’ and his Imperial Majesty bas set off on | 





a trip Southwards, inflaenced perhaps by the love of locomotion that 
distinguished his restless father, perhaps under the belief that during his 
absence, the popular irritation may cool down. It seems too, that be has 
studied his family records, and prudently takes his three brothers with bim. 

Austria—fast becoming, in a political point of view, the by-word of 
Europe—diplomatically congratulated France and Great Britain, on the 
downfall of Sebastopol ; just as she would have congratulated Rus- 
sia, if Gortchakoff had kept the promise made by his sympatbis- 
ers, and tumbled the Allies into the sea. Her Minister also, together 
with the Minister of Prussia, was present at Notre Dame in Paris, when 
the Te Deum was chaunted in honour of the victory in presence of Louis 
Napoleon. There was moreover one other neutral representative present 
on that magnificent occasion, when the banners of Protestant Eogland 
were draped within and without the old Cathedral. You have heard al- 
ready who the diplomat was—if not, you never would have hit upon bim. 
It was (O marvel of marvels!) Mr. Mason, the Minister of the United 
States. His presence is, we believe, an unexplained mystery.—In Swe- 
den, we are glad to know, the signs of popular rejoicing were not to be 
repressed. In Central Europe, the effect, despite the enforced or slavish 
moderation of the press, was as though an incubus were removed. King 
B omba at Naples bas since apologized for the insult offered to an Attaché 
of the British Legation, and dismissed his obnoxious Head of the Secret Po- 
lice. He has taken counsel of his beaten patrons, or has foreseen the ar- 
rival of a small British squadron before his capital—Altogether, it can 
scarcely be doubted, whatever the interested may say to the contrary, 
that the final success of the Allies has the hearty wishes of the liberal- 
minded, the independent, the enlightened, ofall nations.—As for our own 
country and France and Sardinia, there is one great swell of honest pride 
and satisfaction, manifested in a thousand ways wherein the popular and 
official voice has vent, and only stopping short of delirium, because we 
have all so profited by experience as to know that much work may yet 
be before us. 

Nothing of moment has occurred in the Baltic; and to tell the truth 
there is some murmuring at home on that account. The old story of offi- 
cial negligence is renewed. The mortar-boats and fresh mortars, that 
ought to have been forthcoming after the attack on Sveaborg, still point 
an occasional paragraph ; and to the bad odour in which our own Admi- 
ralty was brought, is now to be added some audible complaints, that the 
French rockets, sent out for the purpose of setting Revel and other places 
on fire, have been of far less than the promised efficacy. You may 
however readily imagine that the glad tidings from the East have stifled 
the grumbling anent the Baltic. 

The prophets of evil, and the well-wishers of the hideous system that 
would stifle all European liberties, are twitting the Allies and openly 
chuckling, at the comparative shortness of the French and English har- 
vests. They are anticipating monetary embarrassments, not likely to 
ensue ; and consoling themselves under their late grievous mortification, 
by affecting to put faith in the ludicrous concoctions of Le Vord. 





Affairs at Home. 
Under this head, we have but little to say, unless it be to note that the 
Times has taken Lord Palmerston under its especial patronage, a-propos 





to a little speech that his Lordship made on the 12th ult,, when an Ad- 
dress from the neighbouring town of Melbourne was presented to him, on 
occasion of his paying a friendly visit to Mr. and Mrs. Briscoe, of Mel- 
bourne Hall. The Times findssomething very important in this speech ; 
but we confess that we have been baffled in our search for it. Beyond 
avery broadly marked compliment to Sardinia, we find nothing in it 
that has not at some period, during the last year, been uttered by 
such falterers as Sir James Graham or Lord John Russell. The de 
mands of the Allies against their enemy are mentioned in such hack- 
nied phrase, that bad it not been for this leading article in the Times, 
we should have thought that Lord Palmerston had adapted his words to 
@ presumed want of acuteness and curiosity, on the part of his provin- 
cial hearers. But let the matter go for what it is worth. If the Times 
eulogise Lord Palmerston’s consistency (?) and vigour in pushing on the 
war, it is not disposed to spare official short-comers in various depart- 
ments, We are pressed for room, and weary too of fault-finding, else might 
we cull a column or two of the Thunderer’s objurgations. We are sorry 
to see that gallant veteran, Sir George Brown, again under the critical 
lash. But no one will deny that Sir George’s style of fighting is better 
than his mode of speaking in public. He has nevertheless some good ex- 
emplars. General Simpson for instance has been highly lauded for his 
laconic and modest way of announcing, by telegraph, the failure of our 
own attack on the Redan, and the success of the French in holding the 
Malakoff. Lord Panmure’s despatch also, conveying the Queen’s thanks 
to the army, is a model of propriety. They may neither of them parti- 
cularly relish the treatment they receive from the press; but they are too 
wise to throw down the gauntlet to a foe so relentless and go resistless— 
particularly when it has right on its side. 

Her Majesty is enjoying her autumnal stay at Balmoral, where amongst 
the rare visitors is the young Prince of Prussia, nephew to the unpopular 
monarch who now occupies the throne, to which he will probably suc- 
ceed in due course. He is reported to be a suitor for the hand of the 
youthful Princess Royal ; but unless he be the antipodes of his uncle and 
sovereign, snch a match would be vastly unpopular just now. Consider- 
ing, however, that the young Princess is not quite fifteen years of age, 
there is time enough yet for a change in his dynastic predilections. 

Before we close our brief glance at passing events, we take occasion to 
illustrate the popular feeling of Englaud by a emall—butit seems to us 
not an insignificant fact. You know how the purveyors of fancy and orna- 
mental articles watch and wait upon the public tastes and sympathies. 
Well, by the last steamer we received a private letter, sealed by one of 
those modern substiintes for wax and wafer, that are set-off generally 
with crest or device, as may be. In this case, the design was made up of 
the Union Jack and the Tricolour “proper,” with these words as their 
appropriate mottos : ‘ Peace with Honour, or, War with Victory.” The 
seal was not sent us asa specimen, nor did the letter contain any allu- 
sion to it. It is just the mode of the day—that’s all, with a moral be- 
hind it. 





Sebastopol, No. 2; Where is It? 

It may be remembered that on the 17th of April last, the Russian gar- 
rison of Petropaulovski very cleverly escaped from a couple of blocka- 
ing British vessels—for which escape the London Times is very severe 
upon the blockaders—and the fortifications of that place underwent what 
seems to be the destiny of such Russian fortifications as are erected against 
external enemies, not intended to over-awe the happy children of the 
Emperor-Father. It was surmised by some of our philo-Russians here- 
abouts, that the two Russian men-of-war had steered their course for the 
mouth of the river Amoor (or Saghalien) whose position has been al- 





which was to be the great centre of domination for the whole of the 
North Pacific Ocean. It is not worth our while now to inquire into the 
chances of Califorzia, if the great marauders of the day had really 
contrived such a den for their booty. The joke of the thing is, that no 
such place can be found. H. M.S. Amphitrite, 24, Captain Fredericks, 
arrived on the 21st of August at San Francisco, after an ineffectual effort 
to discover it. She searched the Gulf of Sangbalien, sounded the mouths 
of the river in question, boated up its main channel,and cruised around that 
locality, in company with the Pigue, of forty guns. Allin vain. A lit- 
tle Russian town and a little iron Russian steamer were all the signs they 
could find of the improvised Sebastopol. And so little town and little 
steamer fulfilled their destiny—that is to say the town was spared, and the 
steamer blown up— and the British men-of-war went their way. If Ad- 
miral Sterling, who bas a strong force in the Gulf of Tartary, does not 
hear something of the runaways, it will be surmised that the Russians 
have landed, burned their vessels, and marched off voluntarily to that 
part of the Czar’s dominions, which his subjects seldom visit of their own 
free will—we mean Siberia. 


Hats Off !—A Turn of Fortune’s Wheel. 

We beg leave to present to our readers a gentleman whose acquaint- 
ance—under his present guise—they could scarcely have expected to 
make, his Excellency the Civil and Military Governor of the City and 
Territory of San Juan del Norte or Greytown, in the person of Colonel 
H. L. Kinney. It istrue, much as it may resemble a dream. The Gov- 
ernor (for so he will hereafter be entitled) has fallen most happily on 
his feet. The course of his adventures since he landed we cannot pre- 
tend to follow, but the bombarded ones of last year seem to have thought 
it desirable to have a man of courage and capacity at their head, and so 
have winked at the Governor’s naughty fame of other days, and really 
put him over them, with a full complement of official staff, not forgetting 
a Provost-Marsbal and a Deputy Ditto. When war news is scarce, we'll 
publish one of the Governor’s Inaugurals ; and in the interim respectfully 
wish him avery useful term of office, and trust that his two subordinates 
above-mentioned will enjoy a complete sinecure. 

Colonel Walker, too, has met with some military successes in his part 
of Central America ; but as he has not yet risen to the dignity of a Go- 
vernorship, and we have quite enough military matters on hand, we post- 
pone any further dealings with him. 





How the News was Received in the Colonies. 

The great triumph of the Allies bas been welcomed throughout the 
length and breadth of British North America, with a spontaneous and 
unanimous burst of exultation. Nor could less have been expected ; for 
never, during the existence of the Colonial relationship, bave Colonial 
sympathies with the mother country been more deeply stirred or more 
generously manifested, then they have been since the war commenced. 
But on that point we care not at this moment to dwell. It is 
enough to say that city, town, and hamlet, East aud West, from Cape 
Race to Georgian Bay, has broken forth in the acted language of pride 
and delight. We have not yet indeed received such intelligence from the 
remotest quarters. We cannot chronicle an absolute fact, how in the se- 
cluded recesses of the far Hudson’s Bay Territory, hand has gripped hand 
in mutual rejoicing, and the lone forest has rang out with the voice of 
gladness. But we are warranted in setting this down as beyond surmise; 
when we hear from all places within our reach—whether peopled by 
busy tens of thousands or tenanted by sparse! inbabitants—that the po- 
pular enthusiasm showed itself forthwith in salutes and bell-ringing and 
processions and illuminations and bon-fires, and that all classes from 
high to low partook of this fervour of patriotism. 

A few of our contemporaries across the border are taking pleasant but 
malicious revenge upon certain of our noted pro-Russian journals pub- 
lished in this city, by reproducing some of the latters’ recent assevera- 
tions and prophecies concerning the impregnability of Sebastopol. We 
smile, but do not imitate them. It smacks of hitting a man while he is 
down ; though it will be conceded that we have not failed, from time to 
time, to expose and combat some of the silly prejudices here existing, in 
favour of our country’s enemy. 





The Publishers’ Festival. 

On Thureday evening of last week, that beautiful building, the Crystal 
Palace, was the scene of a festival at once novel and deeply interesting. 
The New York Book-Publishers’ Association, the President of which is 
Mr. W. H. Appleton, entertained a company, numbering more than six 
hundred persons, and comprising very many of the noted Authors of this 
country, in whose honour the affair was got-up. We have not room 
to run through the list of those present; but when we mention that 
Washington Irving, W. C. Bryant, and N. P. Willis were amongst them, 
it will be seen that the most popular branches of American literature 
were represented by their Chiefs in person. Nor should we have difficul- 
ty in adding to this trio the names of many others whose position in the 
World of Letters entitles them to our highest respect, but for our limited 
space, and the risk of offending those whose names we might omit. This 
applies particularly to the lady-authors, set down, by a biographer, if we 
remember rightly, at one thousand strong, of whom perbaps a tithe enli- 
vened the scene by their presence. 

A peculiarity of this graceful and liberal entertainment, which does 
the highest credit to the gentlemen who gave it, wasits “ fruit and 
floral” character. The banquet was a temperance one, but spread with 
exceeding taste by Messrs. Coleman & Stetson of the Astor House. At 
the same time it must fairly be acknowledged that the libations of Croton, 
demanded by the various toasts of the evening, failed to keep the male 
guests to their seats, and tended to change the more formal programme 
into a promenade, with occasional speechifying. Of this last article there 
was an ample provision ; indeed it is the very one that never fails on 
such occasions. We could but regret that the position of the President’s 
table, so near the swelling dome of the building, tended to bear upwards, 
rather prematurely, some of the good things that were said. But these 
were slight drawbacks. It was extremely gratifying to see so honour- 
able an assemblage, and to know that the impression generally produced 
was agreeable in the extreme. 


Anglo-French Celebration of the Fall of Sebastopol. 

A Committee of British residents of this city—not unworthy, we believe, 
to represent their countrymen—have been, and still are, in communica- 
tion with some of the French gentlemen here settled, who are disposed 
to make the celebration a joint one. The feeling amongst the English 
is very generally in favor of such a project, though here and there we 
meet with an ultra-cautious person, who thinks we ought to wait until 
the Northern side of the harbour is secured, or until Simpheropol is taken, 
or until something or other happens at Perokop, or until the war and the 
excitement are over. Discretion is excellent in its way; but we can 
neither share nor comprehend this instance of it. A splendid achieve- 
ment has been done. Let’s gratify the doers of it! As for the notion 
that the Americans will be offended, if we publicly testify our pride and 
gratification ; we would not insult them by such a suspicion. They know 
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shrewdly enough that 
only give us another round of jeering, if we hesitate about a manifesta- | 
tion of it. 
| 

PRustc. 

Mr. Bristow’s Opera of “ Rip Van Winkle,” represented on Thursday of | 
last week for the first time, has had a great and well-merited success as our | 
city readers probably know. Three or four encored pieces, bouquets, recalls of | 
the singers, an ovation given to the authors, Messrs. Bristow and Wainright, 
and speeches from these gentlemen—nothing was lacking to this féte, which | 
had drawn to Niblo’s theatre the most numerous and enthusiastic audience we 
have seen there for a long time. We should be sorry to mar the pleasure of 
the triumphers ; but we cannot conceal from them that their composition, re- 
markable as it is in many respects, betrays great inexperience in theatrical | 
affairs. It has, above all, one capital fault ; it is unconscionably long, though 
this great defect is inherent in the very subject of the libretto. Yes, we do not 
hesitate to say so ; the charming legend popularised, or rather immortalised, 
by the chaste and graceful pen of Washington Irving, has but one small incon- 
venience—it does not present the legitimate material for an opera! 

And what we here advance is so true, that the veritable opera—which allows 
the tenor to say to the soprano: “I love thee,” permits the soprano to reply 
to the tenor: ‘Thou lovest me,” and prompts the baritone to shriek: “O rage! 
they love one another!”—well! this eternal poem of youth and love, this ever 
pleasing story of two young people who love each other, to the despair of 
another man who loves, but is not loved in return ; this old and inexhaustible 
theme we say, has absolutely nothing to do with Rip Van Winkle. Then why 
did they select the story of Rip Van Winkle, if it does not contain the requisite 
and pre-ordained material? We doubt not that it is because Messrs. Wain- 
right and Bristow are gens d’esprit. They met, probably, on some beautiful 
morning last Spring, and one asked the other what he intended to do, during 
the leisure months of the summer. 

“I shall probably devote myself to the muse, and write a few songs,” said 
the poet. 

“ The very thing,” replied the musician ; if you'll write some, I'll set them 
to music.”’ 

“ That’s a capital idea. But, my dear B., instead of ballads, suppose we 
write an opera?” 

** An opera! the dream of my life.” 

“ The Dream of my Life?” Ohno! that’s not a good name for it. 
you like Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh! what a marvellous subject! and I delight so in descriptive music!” 

“ As I do in descriptive poetry. My dear B., it is settled! We'll write a 
Rip Van Winkle.” 

“ With the approbation and authorization of Washington Irving ?” 

“ Oh, that of course, my friend, we shall make a hit.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

“ Well, in the first place, you have too much talent not to hit upon many 
charming melodies now, don’t pretend to be modest, B., you are really a 
musician of undeniable merit ; and then, you may depend upon me! I'll sup- 
ply you with infallible means of success : tableaux vivants after Darley’s popu- 
lar etchings ; a portrait of our beloved Washington ; patriotic souvenirs ; mili- 
tary evolutions ; a bivouac ; a vivandiere ; pistol shots; effective scenery, in- 
cluding the Falls of Kaatskill—I promise you all that, and some tolerable songs 
besides, I hope. My dear friend, we must have a real triumph, a lasting suc- 
cess ; our opera must be performed fifty nights in succession!” 

And so, truly, might the opera of Messrs. Bristow and Wainright be given for 
two months steadily, if they would only consent to shorten the first, and above 
all, the second act. The récitatifs are too numerous, and much too long. Very 

few words are sufficient for a musician, if he only has a dramatic situation to 
work upon ; and Mr. Wainright’s whole libretto shows a complete ignorance, 
on his part, of the laws of musical composition. A solo becomes a duet, and 
then again changes to a trio; the trio, ending as a solo, is hardly finished, 
when, without giving the singers a moments rest, the composer insists on their 
once more beginning a duet. Indeed, should we enumerate all the inconveni- 
ence that follows from the musical and dramatic inexperience of the librettist, 
we should hardly know when to stop; though we should certainly not have 
dwelt so strongly upon it, had it not involved a very serious difficulty—that of 
rendering the musician’s task much more laborious. Still, although Mr. Bris- 
tow has been obliged to conform to the long descriptive and analytical tirades 
of the poem, we are happy to announce that his début is remarkably successful, 
and reveals a composer whom Europe would not fail to applaud. 

The overture to his opera opens well ; the composer has introduced two 
lovely melodies which the author of ‘‘ Martha” would not disown ; the solo on 
the clarionet in particular produces a great effect and gives occasion for in- 
genious and well-conceited development. This symphony is finely proportioned , 
and does not last too long ; the conclusion alone is a little commonplace. 

The first act is necessarily introduced by a chorus of villagers, and is not 
wanting either in grace or freshness. The daet ‘‘ Where Art Thou Going ?’’ 
begins well and also in a pastoral style. Unfortunately it is not well sustained 
to the conclusion. Therefore we agree with the public in much preferring to 
this the couplets that Rip sings in honour of “ A mug full of Beer,” and above 
all the charming ballad : 





How do 





We'll drown all care, and drink all fair, 

In the sparkling tears of the vine. 
This ballad would be still more successful, if the finale of the first act were 
shortened, and treed from its superabundance. 

The second act is the capital act of the opera, and would be sufficient of it- 
self to distinguish Mr. Bristow as a composer. The chorus “ Down with the 
haughty tyrant” is very spirited. The entrance upon the scene of Alice, (Miss 
Louisa Pyne,) is announced by a fine clarionet solo, which is followed by a 
short and delicious andante-emovement. We cannot enumerate all the beau- 
tiful passages, but it is impossible to pass without remark the graceful 


little duet, 
In thy far away home 
Is a heart beating only for thee ; 


And the exquisite romance of the tenor, 


Nay, do not weep, my Alice dear, 

That I must leave thee now,.... 
The public insists every night on the repetition of these two soft melodies, and 
it is quite right. We like them vastly better than the grand and interminable 
air of “ Alice,” of which the stretta alone, written a /a Verdi is very effective. 
Is there no way of omitting the tiresome recitatives of this interminable 
scene, and of confining it to the prayer and allegro movement, which M iss 
Louisa Pyne sings so well? After this, however, which lasts a full quarter of 
an hour, comes an irresistible Military March, that cannot fail to become popu- 
Jar all over the United States. And well might the curtain fall after this re- 
view of American patriots, which excited, quite naturally, an indescribable 
enthusiasm among the spectators ; but we are still to hear a ballad, and the de- 
lightful couplets of the Vivandiére, not to speak of the melodramatic cannonade 
and pistol-shots of the finale. 

The third act has only two striking points ; the pretty ballad ‘ Alone, all 
alone, in this wide world of sorrow,” and the brilliant concluding rondo. This 
final rondo and the joyful couplets of the Vivanditre bring shouts of applause 
to Miss Louisa Pyne, accompanied with recalls, encores, and bouquets. She 
sings both in perfection, and like an artist for whom the art of singing has long 
ceased to have secrets. Messrs. Harrison and Stretton second her in their 
best manner, and receive their share of public favour. 

This analysis of an opera, of which Americans may well be proud, has occu- 
pied us rather disproportionately ; and we have hardly space to speak of our 
Italian Opera, which gave us on Monday and yesterday, ‘‘ Il Trovatore,” and 
on Wednesday “ Linda di Chamounix.” Signora Aldini (Mlle. Duez ?) made 
her début in the first of these, but we should not venture to pass judgment upon 
her after one single hearing. On this occasion Madame de Lagrange and Sig- 
nori Brignoli and Amodio received a brilliant welcome. Another time, we may 
perhaps call Madame de Lagrange and Signorina Aldini to account for the al- 
terations they have taken the liberty to introduce into Verdi’s music ; but we 
think this first week of our Italian Opera should be considered only as a week 
of experiments and preparatory exercises. The real season will not begin till 
next Monday ; and the manner in which Madame Anna de Lagrange and the 





capital buffo, Rovere, sang and acted Linda di Chamownix assures us at all 





ad the other artists whom we may soon expect from Europe. 


Drama. | 


If Polyeucte is not a great tragedy, it is certainly a very elaborate sermon. | 
An audience respectable in numbers, but only respectable, welcomed Mlle. | 
Rachel's embodiment of the celebrated character of Pauline, on Wednesday | 
night. Her conception of the part was exceedingly fine, and her representa- | 
tion was remarkable for a chaste and subdued beauty which was worthy of close | 
study, but had so little relief in the action of the play, and the characters of the 
rest of the dramatis persone, that the audience grew a little weary. I never 
felt more conviuced than on Wednesday night, of the radical unfitness of the 
classic tragedy for the modern stage. Towards the close, Mlle. Rachel reas- 
serted her magnetic superiority ; and the scene of her conversion, in which she 
presented an exquisite picture of resignation, gratitude and religious joy, was 
a new and striking exhibition of her powers. The critical words “ Je crois !” 
electrified the house like the “ J’aime ” of Phédre. 

On Monday we are tohave Lady Tartuffe. May we not hope to see Mile. 
Racael in Valérie, before she leaves us? I think every one who has witnessed 
her double presentation, in that play, of icy dignity, and burning passion, will 
agree with me that it is one of her greatest triumphs. 

I have heard Frenchmen of an irreverent turn of mind profess to consider the 
conduct of the martyr Polyeucte unreasonable and incomprehensible. Of course 
an Anglo-Saxon audience could not share such feelings, and we were all fa- 
tigued and edified in a most orthodox manner, by the moral sublimities of the 
young Roman. The effect of his white robes, however, would have been more 
elevating had the robes been whiter, and why should an actor seek to acquire 
purity of expression by dipping his face into a mealbag? 

Mme. de Girardin’s charming comedy of “‘ Le Chapeau de |’Horloger ” ought 
not to be passed over without notice. It is an admirable play and was admira- 
bly well acted. It was hard to recognise the lugubrious Confidante of Pauline 
in the sprightly Stéphanie, and Mme. Durey deserves great credit for her speedy 
and spirited transformation. 


GAMMA. 





At the Broapway Tueatre Mr. Boker’s play has been played throughout 
the week with no falling off in the audiences, and with a decided improvement in 
the performance. Mr. Davenport is certainly a most capable actor, and now 
that he bas made himself familiar with his text, he leaves little to be desired 
in his presentation. of the part of Lanciotto. As Mr. Boker has conceived it, 
this part too constantly reminds us of Richard the Third, and [ think that he 
would have given a more original creation to the stage had he adopted Leigh 
Hunt’s notion of the character of the husband of Francesca. Hunt dwells 
lightly on the physical deformities of Lanciotto, but presents him as a hasty, 
impetuous, generous, but sometimes harsh and arbitrary person, who repels 
his young and deceived wife not so much by any mere defects of person as by 
the faults of his temper and the bitternesses of his speech. He treats Francesca 
somewhat as Harry Hotspur treats his Kate when he is meditating on his pur- 
pose of joining the insurgents and Glendower. Had Mr. Boker accepted this 
theory of Lanciotto, he might have awakened a tragic interest in the position 
of Francesca much finer and more delicate thancan now be felt, and would 
have done more to secure for her the sympathies of the audience. 

Perhaps the force of my convictions in the matter is intensified by the fact 
that Lanciotto, as he lives and moves and has his being in the person of Mr. 
Davenport, is by no means a revolting individual to look upon. One of his 
shoulders is slightly larger than the other, and he limps a little, and— 
voila tout! When he abuses his face and figure and curses the hour of his 
birth, and compliments his brother Paolo on his surpassing loveliness, the au- 
dience cannot go with him—for while Lanciotto is by nomeans a Caliban, Paolo 
is far from being an Adonis. Lanciotto declares that the dogs bark at him for 
his ugliness when he walks the streets of Rimini. Italian dogs are wild, illused, 
and illnatured things ; but I assure Lanciotto he might get intoa Broadway om- 
bibus without unpleasantly affecting the mind of the most longing and fantas- 
tic dame. 

The character of Pepe, presented by Mr. Fisher, gains on further acquaint 
ance. It is not only admirably well enacted by its present representative, but 
it is distinctly conceived, and well sustained in the author's text. As to the 
vraisemblance of the part, I might perhaps have something else to say. 1 know 
that Victor Hugo’s T'riboulet in ‘* Le Roi s’Amuse”’ may be quoted by Mr, 
Boker as authority for this representation of a high-spirited jester, a knigh tly 
jester, a Bayard in cap and bells who prefers ‘‘ death to dishonour.”. But Tvi- 
bowlet himself, indicted at the critical bar, might be glad I fancy, to be let off 
without the peine de mort, and then Tyiboulet was a father, and it is the wrath 
of a father, not the instincts of a gentleman, by which he is wrought up to um- 
wonted heroism. Mutilated as the text must have been (for the greenroom is 
a Golgotha of poetry,) it presents, occasionally, passages of sufficient force 
and beauty to move a response in the emotions of the audience. But as I am 
contemplating ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” from the spectator’s point of view, and 
not from that of the reader in his closet, I need hardly say that it is decidedly 
the best of Mr. Boker’s tragedies in its dramatic capabilities, and with a little 
judicious revision on his part, onght to keep its place in the repertory of acting 
plays. It gives me sincere pleasure to chronicle the success of this new effort of 
American dramatic art, and I congratulate Mr. Boker that his tragedy 
should have been produced in a season when the Drama is “ renewing its 
youth like the eagle,” at a theatre whose manager has shown so much enter- 
prise and spirit in putting this new work upon the boards, and during the en- 
gagement of an actor so competent as is Mr. Davenport, to give immediate vi- 
tality and popularity to the principal character. 

At WaLLack’s THEATRE and at Burrton’s, the “ Game of Love” and “ Still 
Water Runs Deep” continue to be played to full houses. It is very well for the 
managers that this should be so. But have they no consideration for the 
critics? Will they give us nothing new to praise or to abuse? For my part 
I must say that I regard every word of commendation bestowed by a critic on 
a new play as the result of an exercise of heroic virtue! When the reader re- 
flects how much more poignancy can be given to censure than to praise, how 
much more easy and amusing it is for a writer to slash away at the defects and 
short-comings, than to applaud the merits and achievements of some brother of 
the quill, I think he will agree with me that it is a very good-natured thing for 
a critic to be just, and a very honourable thing for him to refrain from desiring 
the damnation of new plays. Such are my thoughts, when alone in my sanc- 
tum. Iown that they vanish in the atmosphere of contagious mirth which 
nightly prevails at Wallack’s during the surprising development of the events 
which follow ‘the dreadful wrath” of a jilted lady. As for Burton, he is cer- 
tainly inimitable in “‘ John Mildmay.” His quiet self-possession and the gra- 
dual way in which the true force of his character is allowed to reveal itself, 





demand the highest praise. Will Mr. Jordan take it as a compliment if I say 
that he makes a thorough scamp of himself? I hope so, for the observation 
refers not to his person, but to his personation. He is so consummate a villain | 
that he does not quite lose our sympathies, as ordinary villains, on and off the 
stage, always do, but carries himself in such a finished way that when he is | 
cheated (in the interest of honesty!) by Mildmay, one can hardly help feeling 
a certain indignation against the Honest Jobn. It could be wished, however, 
that the stage business at Burton’s might be conducted a little more expedi- 
tiously. The time occupied in the performance is decidedly too long. 

H AMILTON. 








Obituary. 


One oF THE Ficutive Naprers.—General Sir George Thomas Napier, | 
K.C.B., a gallant and worthy scion of the house of Napier, so famous in 
our warlike annals, was the second son of the Hon. Charles Napier by 
his second wife, the Lady Sarab, fourth daughter of Charles, second Duke 
of Richmond. He was born in Whitehall, 30th June, 1784; and, very | 
early in life, entered the British Army as a Cornet of Dragoons, and soon 
after exchanged into the Line. From that time his career was one of | 
continual activity and usefulness. He served in the Peninsula in the | 
52nd Light Infantry, He was Aide-de-Camp to Sir John Moore when | 
that lamented General fell at Corunna. Besides that campaign, Napier 
was at Talavera, Busaco, where he was wounded, and in many of the | 
Light Division encounters up to the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, where he 
was wounded and obliged tocome home. He returned to the Peninsula, 
however, before the conclusion of the war, and shared in the glories of 
Orthes and Toulouse ; at the latter he commanded the 71st Regiment. 


7 cause for triumph; and they will | events many a delightful evening, and allows us to wait without impationce for After the peace he went into the Guards, and then into a ment of the 
wo hee 2 “ 4 | the novelties which are to be produced after the arrival of Madame Castellan Line, and subsequently retiring, remained on half-pay, until, as a Major- 


General, he was appointed Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, 1837. 
Tn 1838, he was created a K.C.B, Sir George Napier, as Military Gover- 
nor of the Cape, displayed great energy and promptness in preparing and 
sending a succouring expedition to relieve Captain Smith, who was be- 
sieged by the Boers at Port Natal, and on the point of being reduced, 
after an obstinate defence. As a civil governor he enforced the abolition 
of ry | introduced and nourished with surprising success a new sys- 
tem of district and other schools, made municipal government g2neral, 
formed a road commission, and commenced several great public works 
for opening the country to trade and commerce ; improved the manage- 
ment of the revenue, paid off the Colonial debt, and abolished internal 
taxes, relying solely on duties ; and, more than all this, he kept the Colo- 
ny free from Kaffir wars for nearly seven years. On his return from the 
Cape he passed most of his time on the Continent living chiefly at Nice ; 
and being there in 1849, he waa, by the late King of Sardinia, Charles 
Albert, offered the command of the Sardinian army, but refused it, not 
liking to do battle except for his own country. When the premature 
panic caused by the Battle of Chillianwallah occurred, George Napier 
was offered the command in India, but refused it, thinking, in common 
with the people of England, that the place of right belonged to his bro- 
ther, Sir Charles. When the Russian war broke out he tendered his ser- 
vices as a lieutenant-general, but they were declined ; and he thencefor- 
ward continued in private life, till his death, which, to the sincere grief 
of all who knew him, took place at Geneva on the 15th ult. 


At Wooiwich, aged 30, Capt. C. W. Grey, Royal Artillery, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Edward Grey.—At Englefield-green, B. Pistracci, Esq., 
Her Majesty's Chief Medallist.— 4t Thaxted, Essex, 8. W. Clarence, Esq., late 
Surgeon to the Forces.—Admiral Gordon, at his residence, Bath.—At his resi- 
dence in Durham, J. F. W. Johnston, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of Durham.—At Ardgour House, Argyllshire, N. B., Alexander 
Maclean, Esq., of Ardgour.--At Ayr, N. B., Capt. @ Acton Broke, R. E.—In 
the trenches before Sebastopol, Capt. Buckley, Scots Fusilier Gui rds,—At his 
seat, Sketty-hall, near Swansea, Lewis Weston Dillwyn, Esq., F.R.S. He was 
a magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Glamorganshire, served as its High 
Sheriff in 1818, and was one of the knights of the shire in the Parliament of 
1832.—At the camp before Sebastopol, of fever, the Rev. James Sheils, late 
Vice-Rector of the English College, Valladolid—kKilled in the trenches before 
Sebastopol, Capt. Pechell, 77th Regt., only son of Rear-Admiral Sir George and 
the Hon. Lady Brooke Pechell.—Of yellow fever in Barbadoes, C. R. Derington, 
Esq., Lieut. 69th Regt.—At Scutari, of fever, Ensign Platt, 49th Regt.--At his 
residence, Reading, the Rev. R. Sheepshanks, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and one of the Visitors of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, aged sixty-one. For more than thirty years he had devoted his 
energies to the cultivation and promotion of astronomy.—At Norham, near 
Berwick-on-Tweed, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Stephen Gilly, the author of several the- 
ological books which have achieved a high reputation—Suddenly, at Balakla- 
va, Lieut. Cutler, R. M., doing duty in the Marine Brigade.—Killed before Se- 
bastopol, Capt. Anderson, 3lst Regt, Capt: Snow, R. A., and Capt. Fraser, 95th. 
—Snuddenly, on board the steam transport the Tyent, on his way to Constanti- 
nople, Major Stedman, of the Turkish Contingent Cavalry, late Captain in the 
10th Roya! Hussars.—C. W. Sievwright, Esq., late of the Royal Fusiliers, At 
Brancepreth Castle, Durham, the seat of Viscount Boyne, Sir Andrew Vincent 
Corbet, Bart., of Acton Reynald Hall, Shropshire, aged 55, after three hours’ 
illness.—At the Hospital at Scutari, Lieut.-Col. Harison, R. A. 


Navy. 

Vice-Admiral Sir George Seymour, K. C. B., it is reported, will suc- 
ceed Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B., in the naval command 
in chief of Portsmouth, ia December next.—Dr. Easton, surgeon, R.N., 
and Mr. Sallivan, Master's Assistant, who were captured in the Cossack’s 
boat at Haago, were exchanged at Odessa on the 18th ult.—The Malacca, 
17, and the Rosamond, 6, have sailed from Portsmouth for Naples.—The 
Calcutta, 84, from the Baltic, has arrived at Sheerness.—We have few 
appointments to notice; only, Commander McKillop, promoted to hi 
present rank for his gallantry in the sea of Azoff, while in command of 
the Snake gun-boat, has been appointed agent of transports at Balaklava ; 
Com. Dutf Gordon, to the Hecate, vice Glyn, invalided; the Rev. J. M. 
Edwards, chaplain to the Valorous ; the Rev. J. W. Clarke, chaplain to 


the Hannibal. woiahainitihi 
Appoiutuients. 


Viscount Dungannon is elected a Representative Peer of Ireland, in place of 
the late Earl of Caledon.—Capt. W. D. Gosset, R.E., to be Surveyor-General 
of Ceylon.—P. I. Sterling, Esq., to be a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Ceylon.—R. Mercer, Esq., to be House Surgeon to the Colonial Hospital in the 
Port of Spain, Trinidad—F. Guarracino, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at 
Samsoon, to be H. M.’s Consul for the ports of Samsoon and Sinope. 


Avmay. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers serving in the field are to have 
an extra allowance of six-pence per day, from the lst of July last.—Major 
Claremont, lately attached to the Staff of the French army in the Crimea, 
has been appointed Military Commissioner in Paris, in the place of Maj.- 
Gen. Sir A. W. Torrens, deceased.—The Force, hitherto known as the 
British Foreign Legion, is to be henceforth denominated the British Ger- 
man Legion.—It is the intention of Government to send on foreign ser- 
vice a few more of the Scotch Militia regiments. Already there are no 
regiments in the Ionian Islands, save Militia ; and last week (says a Lon- 
don paper of the 22d ult.) the Forfarshire Militia, on being asked to vol- 
unteer for foreign service, did so almost en masse, more than 500 men 
having stepped forward. The destination of the regiment will be Gib- 
raltar, for which place they will embark from Fort George in the course 
of a month.—Two troops are to be added immediately to every cavalry 
regiment in the United Kingdom ; and besides the British Cavalry Dépot 
already formed near Constantinople, another cavalry reserve is to be sta- 
tioned at Genoa.—Lord Panmure has intimated to Lord Hardinge that 
two regiments of the Foreign Legion are now entirely at his disposal for 
field service.—Capt. H. W. Gordon has been appoiated Ordnance store- 
keeper to the army in the Crimea. 


War-Orrice, Serr. 11.—87th Ft; Gen Simpson to be Col, v Gen Viscount 
Gough, GCB, recently removed to the RI Horse Gds. 91st Ft; Lt-Gen the Hon 
C Gore, CB, to be Col, v Gen Gordoa, dec. 96th Ft; Lt-Gen Fane to be Col, v 
Lt-Gen Conyers, CB, dec. 


War-Orriceg, Sept. 14.—2d Regt of Drag Gds; to be Capts w-p; Lt J Percy 
Smith, fm the 10th Lt Drags, and Lt Price. 3d Drag Gds; Lt Hunt to be 
Capt w-p. 7th Drag Gds; Lt Dowbiggin to be Capt w-p. 3d Lt Drags; Lieut 
Kauntze to be Capt w-p. 7th Lt Drag; Lt Trenerry to be Capt w-p. 8th Lt 
Drags; Lt the Hon S Calthorpe to be Capt b-p, v Clutterbuck, who ret. 15th 
Lt Drags; Lt Swinny to be Capt w-p. 16th Lt Drags; to be Capts w-p; Lieut 
Dynon, and Lt Francis, fm 9th Lt Drags. 7th Ft; Bvt-Col Wellesley, fm 22d 
Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Sir T Troubridge, Bart, who ret upon h-p 22d Ft. 9th 
Ft; Capt Colman, fm h-p Unatt, to be Capt, repaying the diff, v Hanham, who 
ex; Lt Thursby to be Capt b-p, v Colman, who ret. 17th Ft; Lt Dickens, fm 
h-p, Ri Can Rifle Regt, to be Lt, v Lukin, app Pymr 2d Drag. 19th Ft; Lt 
Lambert, fm 36th Ft, to be Capt b-p, v Blake, who ret. 33d Ft; Bvt-Lt-Col 
Gough to be Lt Col w-p, v Byt-Col Blake, dec; Bvt-Lt-Col Erskine to be Major 
w-p, v Gough, and Lt Wallis to be Capt w-p. 48th Ft; Lt Heathcote to be Capt 
b-p, v West, pro. 

Srarr.—Brvt-Vol Hon A Gordon, CB, Gren Gds, tobe Dep Qtmr-Gen at Head 
Quarters, v Maj-Gen Sir A W Torrens. 

UnatTTacHED.—Lt Dickens, from 17th Ft, to be Capt w-p. 

Brevet.—Capt Colman, 9th Ft, to be Maj. To be Lt-Colonels; Brvt-Maj 
Colman, 9th Ft; Maj Claremont, half pay, unatt; Lt and Capt Barnaby, of 
the Gren Gds. — 


War-Orricr, Serr 18.—91st Ft; Capt Fuller, from h-p unatt, to be Capt, re- 
paying the diff, y Cochrane, who ex; Lt Macqueen to pe Capt b-p, v Faller, 
who ret. 

Ff -.” dine Fuller, 91st Ft, to be Maj; Brvt-Maj Fuller, 91st Ft, to be 
t-Col. 

War-Orrice, Serr 21.——7th Regt Drag Gds; Capt Macartney, from h-p 16th 
Lt Drags, to be Capt w-p. Rl Artillery; Lt Carpenter to be Sec Capt, v Pas- 
ley, seconded. Maj Atchison, of the Rt Lancashire Militia Artillery, formerly 
Capt in the RI Artillery, who was dismissed from the service in the year 1824, 
by sentence of a Gen Court-martial, has been restored to his former rank of 
Capt in the Rl Artil, and permitted to retire upon the f-p of that rank, from 
16th June, 1855, but without any claim for arrears of pay, or to be restored to 
his original place in the RI Artil; Sec Capt and Brvt-Maj Gordon to be Capt, v 
Grey, dec; Lt Andrews to be Sec Capt, v Gordon. Gren Gds; Capt Stapleton, 
from 43d Ft, to be Lt and Capt b-p, v Turner, who ret. 23d Ft; Capt Bruce to 
be Maj w-p, v Brvt Lt Col Herbert, whose Brvt rank has been converted into 
Sub Rank. 30th Ft; the proper designat of the Ens appointed on Jan 25, 1855, is 
Hyde Sergison Smith. 32d Ft; Lt Power to be Capt b-p, v O'Callaghan, who ret. 
50th Ft; Capt Frampton to be Maj, w-p, and Bvt-Lt-Col the Hon J Maxwell to 
an Unatt Lt-Coley. 63d Ft; Lt Wybergh to be Capt, b-p, v Johns, who ret. 
64th Ft; Assist-Surg Evans, fm 71st Ft, to be Assist-Surg, v Crisp, pro in 63d 
Ft. 67th Ft; Lt Tuite to be Capt, w-p, v Byt-Maj C de Morel. 82d Ft; Lt 
Bruce, fm 29th Ft, to be Capt, w-p. 1st WI Regt; Byt-Lt-Col O'Connor to be 
Lt-Col, w-p, v Hill; Bvt-Maj Robeson to be Maj, w-p, v O'Connor; Lt Watts to 
be Capt, w-p, v Bvt-Maj Robeson. Rl Can Rifle Rests Lt Humphreys to be 
Capt, b-p, v Geale, who ret; Ens Macdonald to be Lt, w-p, Vv Humphreys. 

Unatracuep.—The undermentioned officers to have their Brevet converted 
into Substantive Rank ;—Bvt-Lt-Col Herbert, 23d Ft; Byt-Maj de Morel, 67th 
Foot. 
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New Dooks. 

Ciovps anp Sunsnine.—ARrt. By Charles Reade. Boston. Ticknor 
& Fields.—The author of “ Peg Woffington” and “Christie Johnstone”’ 
has been recently before our readers, introduced to them on very favoura- 
ble terms. Here he is again with a novelette and a “ dramatic tale,” — 
as he is pleased to call the latter of the above new contributions to fagi- 
tive literature—though we cannot but think that “Clouds and Sunshine” 
might better claim the appellation. It is a brief story of rural life in 
England, not at all of the pure chaw-bacon order, but on the contrary 
quite theatrical both in its characters and its exits and entrances. There 
is a brisk movement throughout ; not much description ; plenty of dia- 
logue ; persons numerous, and boldly relieved one against another ; situa- 
tions striking ; dénowement sunshine, of course. We desire to speak well 
of it, for it shows still further the freshness of Mr. Reade’s style, and the 
independence of his tone, and is amply worth a reading. At the same 
time if any one should ask us whether it can be taken as a fair picture of 
pastoral existence “in Oxfordshire, on the skirts of the beech forest that 
lies between Wallingford and Hendley,” we could but say, that we are 
not familiar with that section of the country. 

“ Art: A Dramatic Tale,” contains a clever sketch of the famous Mrs. 
Anne Oldfield, the contemporary and rival of Mre. Bracegirdle, a century 
and a half ago, in the days when the relative merits of Roxana and Sta- 
tira were the theme of London coffee-houses, then frequented by all the 
wits about town. But the plot and the humanity of the thing answer just 
as well for these our'times ; and we advise those who hold Art to be 
nothing, and those who hold it to be everything, to study this amusing 
little story of Anne Oldfield, and the aspirant to dramatic authorship. 

Tue Aravoantays. By E. Reuel Smith, U. S. N. New York. 
Harpers.—The Indian tribes of Southern Chili, christened “ Araucanians” 
by the Spanish invaders of Peru, enjoyed, during the long period of 
Spanish conquest and misrule, the singular privilege of preserving their 
independence. Indeed, our author tells us tbat, after the lapee of two 
hundred years and an immense expenditure of blood and treasure, their 
freedom and the limits of their territory were secured to them by a Treaty 
ratified in 1724. We wish that he had more clearly defined the bounda- 
ries and the extent of this territory, and given us a rough guess at the 
number of inhabitants. At any rate, the brief account of their actual 
mode of government given by Mr. Smith is extremely curious. The 
system of “clanship’’ prevails, but the elective principle is apparently 
exercised in the formation of a National Council, presided over by a Toqui 
or Chief. This applies to the ordinary routine ; but—mark this—so soon 
as the nation is engaged in war, another Toqui is chosen by the popular 
will and assumes a Dictatorial authority. 

The author of this unpretending, but lively and entertaining volume, 
was attached to an astronomical expedition sent to Chili, in 1849, by the 
U. S. Government, and that had its observatory established for three years, 
at Santiago, the Capital. At the termination of his services, Mr. Smith 
made this excursion ; and narrates the incidents of it as though he en- 
joyed them immensely, and enjoyed also the telling them in good plain 
prose. Concepcion, on the coast, was his point of departure, and Con- 
cura, lying to the South East of it, the turning point. The exact lati- 
tude and longitude of this place we cannot specify, but this matters not ; 
it is almost within sight of Boroa, the most Southerly of the strong-holds 
erected by the Spaniards of the olden time.—For the rest, the country and 
the aborigines were worth the trouble of a visit ; and the student of geo- 
graphy, and the lover of pleasant adventure, are both indebted to Mr. 
Smith for his introduction to them. Some of the cattle-catching stories 
reminded us of those told by travellers in Buenos-Ayres, which district, 
by the way, must be in about the same parallel of latitude as Araucania ; 
whilst the occasional larding of the narrative with scraps of Spanish— 
used as the medium of interpretation—makes you fancy yourself in Mex- 
ico or Peru. But the book has a genuine air with it—We must not fail 
to add that it is garbed with unusual neatness, and bedecked with not a 
few most creditable wood cuts. 


A TREATISE ON DisEASES OF THE Brain. By John C. Peters, M. D 
New York. W. Radde—This thin octavo of 150 pages is based upon 
Th. J. Rueckert’s “ Clinical Experience in Homeepathy ; ” and we should 
have devoted some attention to it, if the table of contents had promised 
a clue to any means, by which one spoon-full of brains could be made to 
do double duty. 


America. By Dr. Philip Schaff. New York. Scribner.—This 
country from a German point of view—that is to say, ‘‘ A Sketch of the 
Political, Social, and Religious Character” of the United States, as set 
forth in a couple of Lectures delivered, last year, in Berlin, The author 
is, and has long been, a Professor at one of the Universities of Pennsylva- 
nia ; and the conclusions of an intelligent and serious-minded person, so 
born and so circumstanced, returning on a visit to his native land, and 
speaking of the land of his adoption, offer desirable matter for those with 
whom reviewing is a business. The religious sects of the U.S. are de- 
scribed at great length, and commented upon. It would however matter 
little, whether we agreed or disagreed with the author’s opinion in re- 
spect to them. It is enough for us that we gather incidentally, that 
the Professor, whilst according to this country all the undeniable vigour 
of its growth, is not disposed to fall in with the vulgar notion that Europe 
is worn-out.—The translating into English has been done by a decidedly 
able pen. 


Stray Leaves FRoM THE Book or Nature. By M. Schele de Vere, 
of the University of Virginia. New York. Putnam.—aA series of 
very charming essays, republished from Putnam’s Magazine. Some of 
the phenomena of earth and ocean and sky, of animal and of vegetable 
life, are described in it with knowledge and taste, and without any touch 
of pedantry. Such a genial, gentle mode of teaching ought to render 
this volume extremely acceptable to those who would learn, and no 
slight assistance to those who would teach. 


Le Roman p’une Femme. Par Alexandre Dumas fils. London. W. 
Jeffs.—A very considerable German philosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer 
(who, by the way, owes his celebrity to an article by Mr. Oxenford in the 
Westminster Review, which called the attention of Germans to the pro- 
phet in his own country), has a chapter on the Metaphysic of Love, 
which finds its place in the treatise Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, 
where he undertakes to prove, more Germanico, that the first and all- 
determining cause of Love between the sexes is the Will of the yet un- 
born or ge who resolves on passing from the unborn, into the born, 
in a word, who as yet is not, but now resolves to be. 

Whatever may be thought of this Metaphysic of Love by the unmeta- 
physical British reader, he may make it a curious standard of comparison 
by which to test the treatment of the same subject in the first French no- 
vel falling in his way. Young Dumas will serve better than any other to 
fetch out the contrast between the simple, earnest German mind, serious 
and philosophical even in its extravagances, and that shallow, vicious, 
odious product of the Maison Dorée and the Rue Bréda, which occupies 
80 large a space in the modern fiction of France. Schopenhauer connects 
the passion of love with the deep and all-pervading activity of Nature ; 
Dumas the Younger connects it with nothing deeper than the gratifica- 
tion of sense and hideous vanity. According to this Roman d’une Femme, 
life in Paris is @ perpetual lie—a mere stage for the display of vani- 
ty. Men fall in love in order to show their mistresses as 80 many tro- 
phies ; women fall in love because the men chosen are renowned for their 
“ bonnes fortunes.” The virtuous man of his book—a great thinker, 
great orator, a Mirabeau in power and a Fenélon in purity, who has every 
perfection from Grecian profile down to a foot “that would humiliate a 
woman,” is deserted by his wife. He follows her in the unhesitating be- 


lief that her lover “ fier de sa maitresse” must, in the natural coarse of 
things, take her to all public places, where she may be seen on his arm! 
And if this is the matter-of course conclusion of a virtuous man, we leave 
you to guess what are the conceptions of those less exalted. 

Le Roman d’une Femme is a hideous book. We should not have men- 
tioned it had it not already been much talked of, and alread y noticed by 
a contemporary. The impurity of which we complain is not simp! that 
of certain scenes, which in their crudity surpass even the licence of rench 
novels ; it is not the impurity of passages, but the abidiog impurity of 
tone, which makes the book hateful. After reading it one seems to have 
been breathing the malaria, The life therein depicted is utterly unreal, 
utterly fantastic, although professing to be the ordinary life of our day ; 
but although unreal, although the characters awaken no sympathy be- 
cause they gain no belief, the book baunts you like an unpleasant dream. 
The reflections are numerous, but they have not the wit which often re- 
deems cynicism ; they bave not that approach to truth which arrests at- 
tention. They are foolish—and only instructive in as far as they reveal 
what is in the mind of the writer. We have alluded to Schopenhauer’s 
metaphysical explanation of the great mystery of Love. You smiled per- 
haps at the turn of thought, but at all events you recognised a truth io 
it. Now compare the Parisian explanation of the mystery. “ Curiosity 
is the grand principle and grand motor-power of love.—Will that man 
love me differently from my husband? women ask themselves when they 
take a lover.—Will that woman tell me what she tells others? men ask 
themselves when they seek a new liaison. One may always answer both : 
It will be exactly the same thiog, having for woman no other attraction 
except mystery, and for man no other except change.” Having thus 
enunciated the principle, and made vanity in each case the motor, this 
cynic thus draws up rules whereby man may combat the danger of femi- 
nine curiosity. ‘“ Your mistress loves change, and you love your mis- 
tress. Very well! flatter her tastes by never being the same man. Al- 
ways present yourself under a new aspect ; manage so that she never 
knows you thoroughly. Be economical with your merits, as a poor man 
with his money. Always keep one side of your nature impenetrable. 
Astonish her, assume all the forms and all the varieties her character de- 
mands. Make yourself a Proteus in love. Let her find in you what she 
would seek in another. Never be too grave, it will weary her; nor too 
light, it will give her a bad opinion of you. Remember that there is al- 
ways something of the chill in the woman, and that she needs toys as well 
as protection.” : . 

You imagine, perbaps, this sickening stuff is irony? Not in the least. 
Dumas the Younger foresees one objection to his theory, but it is only 
that such perpetual acling makes a man “a sentinel, not a lover; and 
demands that one have nothing else todo.” To this he replies—‘ True : 
but I address myself only to those who make love the great question of 
their life, and they will understand me. As to those,” he adds, with 
lofty scorn, ‘* who see nothing in love but pleasure, an amusement, or a 
necessity, they have no need of counsel.” : 

Young Dumas has drawn the material of all his works frem the society 
of Les Camélias, and the frivolous and vicious young men who regard 
the Quartier Bréda and the Bois de Boulogne as the proper theatres for 
human ambition, Hitherto he has shown very remarkable talent in his 
pictures ; think what you will of the painter and the painter’s moral feel- 
ing, you cannot but marvel at his power. In Le Roman d’une Femme 
the tone remains as offensive as ever, and the talent is quite mediocre. 
The book is commonplace in its incidents (except in the main incident, 
which is repulsive and untrue) and more than commonplace in its charac- 
ters. Perhaps no parts of the work are more amusing than those which 
attempt the portrayal ofsentiment. The French are an affectionate peo- 
ple, and as fond of their parents as others are ; but to judge from their 
plays and novels one would suppose that they had no sincere love for their 
mothers, so ludicrously fictitious is their employment ma mére. This is 
very striking in young Dumas. He tries to make the mother “a reli- 
gion’’—but it isthe religion of a gant jaune. It happens to many men 
to lose their mothers early in life. The loss is serious enough to dispense 
with affectation. But who makes of that loss a passéde douleurs? Who 
grows pale mourning the loss of a mother he never knew? In Le Roman 
d’une Femme the hero lost his mother when he was a twelvemonth old. 
The heroine, looking at her portrait, asks whose portrait it is; of course, 
a pathetic scene ensues. She asks him if he had never known his mother. 
** No Mademoiselle.” There was in that simple phrase a whole life of 
sadness.”” This pathetic fact at once establishes a sympathy between the 
young gentleman and the lady, for “‘ she had surprised in that one word 
—‘ It is my mother’—such an accent of sadness and regret, that she said 
to herself: ‘ The man who regrets and suffers thus must have a noble 
heart.” And she did her utmost to make him forget the sadness which, 
like a cloud, from time to time darkened his brow.” 

This is a specimen of /areligion de la mére! After that, we are not 
surprised to bene @ young marquis (who by the way has not previously 
mentioned his mother) exclaim in the exultation of self-sacrifice : ‘* Marie, 
is there any means to make you happy? For you I will give my life. 
my blood, my soul! To save you J would insult the name of my mother.” 
Nor are we surprised when the same Marie, about to elope from her hus- 
band, tells her lover that for him she is “ to quit all, my father, the room 
in which my mother died, my husband, my child.’’ This may be very 
pretty sentiment at the Maison Dorée, but elsewhere it is more odious 
than cynicism.—London Leader. 
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DANTE AND BEATRICE. By .dry Schaffer. New-York and Paris. 
Goupil & Co.—It is not often, as the world wags, that anything comes 
before us, pertaining at once in subject and treatment to the unfashion- 
able region of “‘ High Art.” The practical character of the age is reflec- 
ted by its favourite painters, and “ still life,” “ interiors,” “ genre pic- 
tures,” and animal portraits, have pretty nearly beaten their more imagi- 
native competitors from the field. The knowledge, therefore, that)Ary 
Schaffer, who appeals in no wise to the senses, is popular in this country, 
comes to us as a welcome fact. It is, however, to be observed, that his 
Christus Consolator, which is suited to a special class, is the chief me- 
dium through which he has acquired popularity here. We have him now 
again, in an exquisite line engraving by Lecomte, after the same artist’s 
“ Dante and Beatrice,”—a religious theme, if it be not in exact accord- 
ance.with our Protestant faith. This picture, or rather Schaffer’s dupli- 
cate of it, is now on exhibition at Messrs. Goupil’s establishment in this 
city ; and if the city reader who has seen it, remark—as he will—some 
slight discrepancies (particularly in the female face), he must bear in 
mind that the engraver copied from the original now in Paris, and not 
from the duplicate in question. Otherwise, we prefer the work of the 
burin to that of the brush, for tbe cold colouring of this painter is by no 
means attractive. 

The immediate subject is an attempted embodiment of that passage of 
the Purgatorio, wherein the poet is borne upwards to the region of divine 
light, and beholds the brightness of it, undazzled. It contains but the two 
figures—Beatrice’s in full length, and Dante’s a three quarter. 

There are no accessories. The sainted maiden is exquisitely graceful 
in pose, and is rapt in dreamy bliss. The expression given to Dante is 
not so easily read ; but as a whole, replete with the delicate characteris 
tics of Ary Schaffer, this print bespeaks the admiration of those who can 
appreciate his feelings, despite his mannerism, and can follow understand- 
ingly the great Italian poet’s masterpiece. 

A 
HYDE PARK, 1851; THE CHAMPS ELYSEES, 1855. 


The comparative excellence of the London show of 1851 and the Paris 
show of 1855 is necessarily almost the first question which occurs to the 
visitor. Our own jurors, be it remembered, have declared that the Bri- 
tish section in the latter much exceeds in value the corresponding depart- 
ment in the former. Public opinion in France naturally confirms this 
verdict, not only with regard to the British contributions but also to the 
entire exhibition. On this point and other features Of the display we 
offer some cursory notes of a personal inspection. 

Let the reader transport himself to the main avenue of the Champs 
| Elysées,—on either hand its broad walks, its slender, dusty, close-set 
| trees, its swarming cafés, and spectacles, and stalls, and seats. Mid-way 
| down the walk, the Palais de |’Iodustrie rears its imposing front—a deci- 








| dedly favourable and striking example of the French classic, and one | 
| which we may pronounce well entitled to the permanence it is intended | 


| to cbtain. Connected with the main building of white stone outside, 


wrought and cast iron inside, and glazed vaulting, is the straight unend- | 


ing Annexe, containing raw materials, machinery in motion, and a mis- 











cellany of other matter which we flinch from studying the intricate 
French classification sufficiently to specify in fitting order. We walk, 
not without exertion, to the end of the Annexe ; and before us, across the 
Avenue Montaigne, is the entirely distinct building where the Fine Arts 
of the civilized world— painting, sculpture, architecture, and engrav 
are housed. This edifice, as well as the Annexe, is destined ‘to a briefer 
existence than the principal Palace, and will disappear with the disper- 
sion of the collection they contain. 

Selecting the grand entrance for its coup d’cil, we under Elias 
Robert’s sculptured group of France, her head rayed with a golden star, 
stretching forth crowns to be earned by Industry and Art,—a group whose 
effectiveness sustains that of the entire ensemble ; and we advance into 
the nave. The interior presents to the eye the rectangular hall of nave 
and side-aisles, with a single gallery above running round the entire cir- 
cuit of the building, and as deep as the aisles themselves ; the whole 
surmounted by a vaulted ceiling. Twelve stone staircases, of an effect 
which the French grandiloqueatly call “ monumental,” lead to the gal- 
leries. The first impression produced on the Hyde Park babitué of 1861 
is that of the comparative smallness of the Paris building: the vista is 
less extensive, less intricate, aud less peculiar. It is only when one has 
paseed through the great circular chamber lying between the main 
building and the Annexe, and explored the prolonged uniformity of the 
latter, that this first impression is corrected, and one perceives that, in 
vastness of scale no less than in more essential qualities, the competition 
between the two great industrial efforts is bravely maintained. Another 
impression is that of the more complete and pre-designed ensemble of the 
whole ; the several sections mutually assisting one another with a conti- 
nuity of effect greater than characterized the London collection : and here 
again, in aid of the artistic French taste and arrangement which have 
thrown the materials into shape, we are to remember that the Annexe 
contains the more uawieldy and unmanageable objects, and that the works 
of strict art are in a separate building of their own. What remains is 
choice shop-stock in the main, resulting in a look more decidedly bazaar- 
like: and, this, indeed, is the prevailing aspect of the Palais de l’Indus- 
trie—an immense and a splendid bazaar, glutted with the show-pieces of 
the world, and itself, with its étalage of stone and iron-work, resembling 
some ideal of railway architecture. Another point that will occur to him 
whom Paxton’s glass walls and roof encompassed with a flood of light, is 
the darkness of the Parisian aisles; an objection studiously combated, 
beyond a doubt, but not entirely surmounted. But for the present weare 
still taking in the coup d’cil from the nave ; looking from the painted 
casements at one of its extremities, wherein ‘* La France convie les Na- 
tions 4 )’Exposition Universelle,” to the other, where “I’Equité préside & 
l’accroissement des Echanges ;” speculating on the qualities which make 
these and so many other French paintings, great and small, high art and 
low art, so clever, so emphatic, and so powerless over the feelings; and 
glaucing along the wealth of hangings and varied banners, which, with a 
touch too of dignity, enliven the walls. And first we notice the velvet 
and the Imperial “ N” and eagle trophies, between which, against the 
gallery-railings, come the names of the exhibiting countries; then the 
large flags, frequent tricolours, and red drapery of the gallery arcade, 
with the countries’ names repeated ; and lastly, the forked pennons mid- 
way along both semicircles of the vault, bearing the names of renowned 
and teeming cities, 

Standing in the centre of tne nave, or reclining on one of its luxurious 
divans with our face to the grand entrance, we fiad the entire aisle in 
front of us covered by the vast, the ever active, ever ingenious empire of 
French industry. Ia the superimpending gallery, a slice of this space on 
the right band is cut out for the Pontifical States, bordered by their 
chafing neighbour Sardinia; to the left, another slice by Portugal, Spain, 
(who covers a less space than her small sister,) and Switzerland. The 
rest is still France. Immediately bebind our back lies the territory “ an- 
nexed ” by the United States. Belgium, Austria, Prussia, Wurtemberg, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, with other German states, follow to the left. Over 
the right half Great Britain reigns unchallenged. Her corresponding 
section of the gallery affords a corner, and one of considerable extent, to 
her own India: here also, along the line of junction between the South 
and North galleries, Egypt, Tunis, Turkey, China, Greece, and Tuscany, 
find room; South America in gallery overlooks United States on ground- 
floor; while Denmark, Sweden, and the Low Countries, occupy the 
Western portion, and link the Germanic lands with Switzerland. Thue, 
roughly speaking, France may be said to hold nearly one-half of the Pa- 
lace of Industry properly so called ; Great Britain nearly a moiety of the 
remaining half ; the rest of the world the residue. 

To ask the reader to take a figurative walk with us through the huge 
building, to which France aloue contributes objects congregated and clas- 
sified under upwards of eleven thousand several numbers, were futile ; 
the walk, according to the limit of our opportunity, would become a run 
—the run a scampere Hints and jottings of here and there something 
conspicuous must do instead. 

One of the contribetions which first strikes the visitor’s eye by its 
vividness and beauty of colour—to engage his judgmeat afterwards by its 
important purpose—is a lighthouse-lantern, with revolving light; re- 
minding one of the similar object exhibited in Hyde Park. Steigerwald 
of Bavaria sends some of the most beautiful and remarkable glass, netted, 
or laced, as it were, with a gold pattern, light, briiliant, and moresco- 
looking. Some massive glass chandeliers in another spot recall the soli- 
dity and great scale of Osler’s Fountain. Regarding the display of glass 
generally, whether from France or elsewhere, it certainly comprises many 
skilful aud favourable examples, such as would be almost universally 
called elegant or pretty, or sweet, or some other name of laudation ; yet 
it fails, like all modern work with very rare exceptions, to attain to any- 
thing deserving the title of positive beauty. We took the glass of Mou- 
gin Brothers, of Portieux, as offering a fair average specimen, and looked 
through it with some care from this point of view, and found the result 
decisive. In painted window-glass France stands high relatively to other 
nations ; being able to take up all styles—Byzantine, medieval, or the 
manner of modern designing—and apply them with considerable success 
as a matter of imitation or endeavour ; beyond which point the art must 
now advance if it is to be of any serious value. A pattern in greenish 
and orange yellows, in a window of the Compagnie des Cristalleries de 
St. Louis, is a very good work of its class. In other instances the French 
show a predilection for affectedly artificial tones of colour: that of the 
Belgians is weak. Birmingham sends some painted glass, in virtue of 
which England holds a respectable place. 

As we pass, the eye selects from the ordered chaos of objects presented 
to it here, a case of French artificial flowers, singularly illusive ; a black 
lace shawl from Bayeux, chosen by the Empress, and perfect in its work- 
ing ; a collection of altars, fonts, &c., by Vossy of Montrouge, with some 
fine floral decoration and talented figure-carving ; a trophy of swords and 
musketry, arranged with the unfailing French nicety, beyond the rivalry 
of a similar contribution from Prussia; a plaster group of two eagles, 
which ranks among the best works of the fine arts order in this part of the 
Universal Exhibition ; silk stockings of gossamer fineness ; cottons b 
Touissaint and Mayer, of fine taste in their reds and greys; and Bést 
Co’s specimens of the progress of wood-engraving for some years past. 
Now it is elaborate and massive French book-binding, bestowing its deco- 
rative luxury indifferently on a breviary, a novel, or a ledger ; now sta- 
tues reduced or augmented by mechanical procesg, and in a style of con- 
siderable vulgarity; ivory lamps; “ photographie artistique,” Riffaat’s 
skilful heliographic engravings on sieel ; an enormous Romanesque por- 
tico by Virebent of Toulouse, who modestly professes the “ construction, 
restoration, and reproduction of the monuments of the middle ages.” 
There is some clever “ poterie d’étain,” by Madame Groll of Munich ; 
lamps and other objects in varnished metal by Stobwasser of Berlin, with 
abominably smooth paintings, which seem to have captivated the taste of 
purchasers ; and a large and very fivished and effective display of elec- 
trotyped articles, also from Prussia. The United States send objects of 
all kinds, from a plate to a bust, in patent hardened India-rubber ; Lyons 
is embodied in row after row of silk and velvet ; and Mexico glows and 
flashes in the Iris hues of her stutfed birds. 

A spacious circular apartment mid-way between the Palace and the 
Annexe receives the productions of the Imperial manufactories of Sévres 
porcelain and Gobelins tapestries ; and the visitor, who has admired indi- 
vidual examples of the same branches of industrial art along bis path, is 
compelled to admit that here he finds an extraordinary pitch and unifor- 
mity of excellence. In pottery and porcelain, however, England also 
shows to very conspicuous advantage. Our Wedgwoods, our Copelands, 
Morleys, and Mintons, have exerted themselves todo honour to themselves 
aud their country, and have succeeded ; a British vase with a lily of the 
valley decoration is one of the most truly beautiful designs in the collec- 
tion. Indeed, our impression is that Eaglish taste in these matters, if less 
lively aud ingenious, is certainly purer. A Gothic sideboard of lordly 
size exhibited by Crace may, for instance, match or surpass anything of 
the kind from France. Not in one branch of art industry, however, buf 
in all, France shines : after Froment Meurice’s gold and silver work, not 
to speak of others, one instantly feels, on passing to the English work ot 
similar description, a sense of dense solidity, cumbrously costly, and flounf 
dering in its attempts at the light and elegant ; while, on the other hand, 
some of the best of our work—and we particularly noticed Storr and Mor- 
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timer’s contributions—is palpably after French designs, if not executed 
by French workmen. 
Let us glance at the works more immediately connected with artistic 
production and reproduction. The admitted supremacy of French litbo- 
y is more than manifest at the Exhibition : some Spanish lithog- 
= also, by Martinez, after designs from Don Quixote, and sper de | 
Velasquez and others, are clever and effective, if not remarkably refined. 
The English lithographs are arranged in a line with photographs by many 
of our best practitioners,—specimens of Baxter’s oil-colour printing ; en- 
gravings of the London and Glasgow Art Unions; studies, often credit- 
able, from our department of science and art; and other such contribu- 
tions. German colour-printing does not appear to have been carried toa 
~- of illusion equal to what we have attained in imitation water-colour 
gos. Schwarz of Cassel sends encaustic pictures on canvass, plaster, 
&c., some of which have been exposed to the weather for thirteen months 
bn fading or apparent injury—and more’s the pity, one feels tempted 


Between the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851 and that of 1855, 
the — style or system adopted in all manner of design and produc- 
tion has probably taken a more decided and clearly-marked form and bent 
—on the one hand to the Gothic, on the other to what may be distinct- 
ively called the modern French, being the condition to which, after vari- 
ous modifications, the course of time bas brought Renaissance art. France 
herself exemplifies both these forms, and to her baneful activity in the 
first, the inceseant Gothic restorations progressing in all parts of the 
country testify but too well. French act proper is, strictly speaking, 
“ without form and void ’’—arbitrary in its modes, and without a central 
vivifying thought and sentiment. It is an art of finish, perfection, com- 
pletenesa, cleverness ; it loses simplicity in profusion, purity in so-called 
elegance, and appropriateness in ingenuity. There is little delight in it, 
little invention ; but endless surprise and refurbishing of old materials 
to look like new. One may observe, moreover, a reaction naturaly inci- 
dental to these characteristics. French art is essentially florid. 1t over- 
does things—turns beroies into histrionics, and decoratien into vicious 
luxuriance. Yet one of its most manifest traits is an artificial severity— 
rigidity of gesture, wiry clearness of outline, and negativeness of colour. 
These qualities are most visible in exceptional works, but they have an 
influence on the most ordinary, and distinguish the particular movement 
of the time. The whole thing is so artificial that simplicity becomes the 
most telling of artifices. We recognize heartily and without reserve the 
extreme excellence and lavish talent of French work, and the splendid 
exemplification of these qualities in the Palais de l’Industrie. Its good 
taste is proverbial ; but the good taste is that of a cultivated exquisite, 
not of an Athenian artist or a Gothic limner. English work, vastly infe- 
rior as it mostly is to French in delicacy, completeness, and elaboration, 
is more hopeful in virtue of that very inferiority. It has learned less 
thoroughly to be satisfied with the means as a substitute for the end, and 
has more room for thought. 

In general terms, however, England and the rest of Europe may be 
classed with France as practitioners of the same system in matters of de- 
caration and industrial art. It is to the East we must turn for true 
beauty and splendour and trembling sensitiveness of fine taste in these 
matters. Tunis, and Egypt, and India, with their magic colours and 
tiseues, now regally gorgeous, now simply serviceable, but ever exquis- 
itely pure, and chaste forms for every commonest article, and decoration 
rich or refined as may be needed, teach us a lesson which, however slow 


might need to be modified in its application, cannot be forgotten. The 
severe and uncompromising critic would cherish nine-tenths of the Orien- 
tal collection, and rid the world of nineteen-tweatieths of the Euro- 
pean.— Spectator, Sept. 8. 





TWEEDSIDE, OR AN ANGLING YARN. 


There were four of us, and I shall never do itagain. No, no; if a fel- 
low is to be off to Tweedside, let him go with Zimmerman on Solitude if 
he chooses for company and he may contrive to have Jack Brown or Tom 
Smith to join him to the nearest station, or assist him with “a weed’ on 
the top of the coach,—but let no man who can handle his rod venture on 
an angling expedition, aided and abetted, after sundry promises of good 
behaviour, by the other sex. If he be a married man, let him compound 
for being let off with a new gown, or an entire rig, anything, in fact, 
short of sending him into the bankrupt list ; and if a bachelor, let him 
fortify himself against every seduction by reading Jonathan Oldbuck’s 
incomparable diatribes against ‘‘ womankind” in general, or Tony Wel- 
ler’s essays on widows in particular. How necessary such a course of 
proceeding is will appear from the sequel of my story. 

We arrived at a little inn, near Tweedside, in a dog-cart. It wasa 
ricketty affair ; bat, beyond a little jolting, and a general bumping of 


treasonous purposes, Mrs. Finn and Missey appeared, the lady wreathed 
in smiles, and the hobble-de-hoy much the same, while, by-and-by, Tom 
turned up, looking meritorious and hungry. I was obliged to conceal my 
impatience, to smother my vexation, and, by a forced cheerfulness, to 
rub my bands with glee as Tom recounted the success of his overtures 
with the presiding genius of the kitchen. I snatched a moment, just be- 
fore sitting down to dinner, to beseech Tom to make play on behalf of 
our emancipation, and promised that I should not express the slightest 
scepticism of even his toughest story for a twelvemonth to come, if he 
could only manage to let us have a dash at the fins in the col of the 
evening. Tom promised his alliance ; but it had ahalf-hearte i Austrian 
sound about it, as if the coming feed possessed, at least, oqval attractions 
with the projected sport. I knew Tom was-finessing and hedging, so, like 
the Western Powers with Austria, I professed to trust him, in the hope 
that he would falfil my expectations rather than his own wishes. 

I knew that most of Sheridan’s impromptus were prepared, and profit- 
ing by the hint I resolved to give a bend to the conversation by discharg- 
ing one or two bright things, concerning angling, at Tom’s head. The 
tough morsels were to come in with the wine. And conscious that the 
dinner must be discussed at all hazards, I resigned myself magnanimously 
to my fate—confessing, as I do, that my resignation was greatly promo- 
ted by a long ride and to a rather sharp natural appetite, and that the 
ducks and green peas required no persuasion to induce me to contribute 
largely towards their demolition. The dinner was first-rate, so were the 
trimmings, so was our appetite. We were vulgarly hungry, and polished 
drum-sticks and other débris marked the devastation. After demolish- 
ing the substantialities, we closed in upon a brace of partridges, shot by 
mistake a fortnight too soon, and gobbled them up. Tom drew tears 
from Missey’s eyes by some affecting similitudes which he instituted be- 
tween the general wreck of all around, including the ante-dated par- 
tridges, and the latest exploit in the Baltic; but the general impression 
was that Bunyan’s laurels ran no great risk of being tarnished through 
the rival gifts of Uncle Tom. 

I had made various attempts to introduce the subject of angling. Ino 
fact, now that nature was satisfied, and that Tom was criticising his wine 
with the easy air of a connoisseur, and, forgetful of Solomon’s advice, 
was dwelling with great satisfaction on its sparkling colour and ruby-like 
brightness, I determined on a bold effort, and all the more that Tom was 
humbuggiog me. Mrs. Finn was bent on a chat, forgetful of the pisca- 
torial paradise to which we had come, while the little minx, her compan- 
ion, was only too happy to listen to the old man-of-war-man’s yaras. At 
last I struck in. 

“ By-the-by, Tom,” I exclaimed, “ did I ever tell you the story of how 
one man landed another, by a single tie of gut and an ordinary horsehair 
casting line ?”’ 

“Did you what?” roared Tom, “Come, come, none of your absurd 
stories to me. Remember, although I have secved abroad, I am no 
marine.” 

“But this is a true story, uncle, and it occurred within a mile of 
where we are, and shows the power of skill in the art of angling.” 

“ -_ pray, let us hear it,” cried the whole company, now thoroughly 

roused. 
“I will tell you,’’ I said, “‘how it happened. Two brothers down in 
Juniper Bank were disputing in a friendly way about the possibility of 
tiring out and landing the most powerful salmon, by patience and sleight 
ofhand. At last growing keen, one said to the other, ‘ Why I would un- 
dertake to play you and land you.’ No sooner said than done. The 
challenged brother arrayed himself in a white nightcap, which was fas- 
tened under his chin ; through the crown of it was passed an ordinary 
hook ; his hands were tied behind his back ; and thus prepared he threw 
himself into the Tweed. Here he floundered for more than half an hour 
—his brother on the shore playing him with all the tactics of the most ex- 
perienced salmon-fisher—now giving line, now gathering it in— now hold- 
ing him with firm grasp, and anon appearing to yield to his effort to make 
for the opposite baaok. At last the merman tired, half drowned, and still 
in the toils, gave it up. ‘ You may land me now,’ he exclaimed in hol- 
low gurglings to his brother on the beach, and, gradually nearing the 
margin, he was at last dragged out, more dead than alive, without the 
aid of a landing net.” 

“ Oh, ob, what a thumper,” exclaimed everybody. 

“TI believe it to be quite true,’ 1 retorted, “and I could hold Uncle 
Tom in spite of himself, and land him too.”’ 

I was now heated, and Tom’s treacherous conduct had incensed me. 
Tom also felt piqued, and I am not sure that the wine he had imbibed, 
more suo, had not made him pot-valiant. But he waved me off in scorn, 
declared I could no more control his motions than if I had struck my 
puny barb in leviathan, and that, the ladies permitting, he was willing to 
accept my challenge. Words ran high : and Mrs. Finn having laughingly 
consented, Tom and I adjourned to the river side, chafing as we went, 





backs as we crossed the gutter ruus, it did our turn well enough. It was 
afternoon when we arrived ; but, as our course had for some time lain 
along the banks of the river, I had observed with rapture its clear, nutty 
appearance, something like double X in its primest condition ; and, un- 
deterred by conjugal hints “ not to go on so,”’ I kept nudging Uncle Tom 
—so dubbed long before Mrs. Stowe was heard of, and therefore claiming 
no affinity to his Transatlantic namesake. Our Tom, in fact, could never 
have mistaken for Darkey under any circumstances. Being a bachelor 
of long standing, no Aunt Chloe could claim him for her “old man ;” 
besides, Tom bad served in Syria under “ Charley,’ and had acquired 
certain uncouth expletives of which his nigger namesake would have been 
ashamed, and which even the genius of the novelist would have failed to 
render into companionable English. In addition to this, Uacle was some- 
what vain of his personal charms; always maintained that he made a 
decided sensation among the fair guests when he entered a tea-party or 
dowager’s “ at home,” and attached a measure of invincibility to a pair 
of very bushy whiskers, which, if all tales were true, made them as formi- 
deble to encounter on land as his old commander is at sea. But what 
made Tom invaluable to us all was the universality of his genius. He 
could fish and shoot, play backgammon and billiards, take a turn at 
leap frog with the boys, dandle the younger children, mend the fractured 
limbs of dancing jacks, wind worsted for the ladies like a hand-reel, read 
@ sermon on a wet Sunday, and select the very stories in the newspapers 
which the ladies liked. Besides, Tom kuew everything better than tbe 
newspapers. He could picture you out the course of the war very much 
as Keith Johnstone would lay you down a map. There it was, and no 
mistake. He knew where to intercept the postman, so as to anticipate 
the ordinary course of delivery by five minutes good. He could also tell 
to a marvel whether the hebdomadal ox which the village butcher had 
slaughtered was going off well, and thus to speculate with a precision | 
approaching to certainty on the social, that is, beef-eating condition of 
the people. It was the inductive philosophy of Bacon reduced to the 
meanest capacity. Ou the present occasion Uncle Tom had “ booked 
himself ’’—his own account of it—for the fishing expedition in which I 
had enlisted him ; so that there were four of us, two ladies and two gen- 
tlemen, the younger lady a fair-haired slip of a girl,“ rising” sixteen or 
0, whom Tom patronisingly dubbed “ Missey.”’ 
I had discharged the duties of Jehu, and Tom exercised a general su- | 
rintendence over supernumerary shawls, horse-rugs, and nondescripts. 
had reserved myself for a final show-off, and as we drove up to the vil- | 
lage inn door, I flattered myself that the thing was rather cleverly ma- | 
— As Boots, extemporised into John Hostler, took the horse’s head, | 
I threw the reins from me with a jaunty air, and, leaving Tom to look | 
after Missey, I assisted Mrs. Finn to alight with all the alertness and ease | 
of an attached and very-much-disposed-to-play-truant husband. 
As we passed through the lobby of the inn, my very fingers itched, and 
clutched the fishing-gad with a nimbler gripe, as I heard a gentleman | 
whisper confidentially to the landlord, “ River in glorious trim, Sir.” | 
Oh, how I longed to knock Tom on the head, as I saw him listening de- | 
ferentially to Mre. Finn, while she instructed bim touching ducks and | 
green peas, with a prefatory cut of native salmon, and sundry supple- | 
mentary kickshaws, which Tom intimated his acquaintance with and con- | 
currence in by a variety of winks and nods and uncouth wriggles, and | 
charged with his commission touching which he sped him off to hold sweet | 
counsel with “ Cook,” within the savoury precincts of the kitchen. I 
was wandering about in a sort of bewildered state, poking my nose into 
every manner of out of-the-way place, while Boots, restored to his rightful 
state, was insta!led as chef to the ladies. Sundry trunks, which had an- 
ticipated our arrival, he was adjusting for the twentieth time in every 
manner of convenient locality in the bed-rooms ; tables which were rest- 
ing against walls, not more because of the naturalness of the location 
than of a certain ricketiness of limb, which made a leaning posture as 
essential as ornamental, were being adjusted to suit the capricious taste 
of the new-comers; and a domiciliary revolution, confined fortunately to 
@ portion of the hostelry, was being carried by a coup d’état. 
eantime, I was beset by horrible thoughts. My rod and Tom's I had 
screwed and unscrewed ; and, after a stealthy interview with the land- 
lord on the subject of appropriate hooks, and spots where trout “most do 
congregn te, I had serious intentions of breaking away from the party, 
and rather to endure a curtain lecture, however prolonged and empha- 
tic, than miss the river, when “in glorious trim.” As I mused on these 





to settle our foolish challenge. Jt was one of those foolish jeste which 
often end in something serious. The river was not flooded, but it was 
large and deep. Tom had not dined on parched peas and spring-water ; 
and, after fastening the hook in his black stock, he slipped into the water, 
but, alas, he never rose. He tugged unmercifully ; and, in the hope of 
saving him, I allowed myself to be dragged into the eddying current. I 
soon lost my feet and recollection, as well as Tom. The last I recollect 
was seeing Tom appear for a moment, heels uppermost, just as I entered 
a gurgling eddy which sucked me into its vortex. I felt the waters far 
above me. I tried to shout, but my recollection failed me, 
~ * * * - . 


I awoke with a dreadful start ; I had fallen asleep over a leading article 
on the Austrian policy. Instead of trundling along the bed of the Tweed, 
I had been too long out of my own bed: and so reader, “ good night.” 
Scottish Press. 





Aw Oxp Rosstan Dopez.—Our Generals in the Crimea have been 
sorely annoyed by the surveillance which the newspaper press has exer- 
cised over all their operations. They forget that they owe to this pub- 
licity a comparative exemption from acts of injustice to which the Rus- 
sian Generals are frequently subjected. The authorities in St. Peters- 
burg, after twisting and turning the news of the battle of the Tchernaya 
into every possible shape, and after finding that by no legerdemain any- 
thing could be made of it, but a defeat, have set themselves to invent 
excuses for the disagreeable fact Prince Gortschakoff, it would appear, 
is to be made the scape-goat. The St. Petersburg correspondent of Le 
Vord has been instructed to write to that journal, that ‘‘an impatient de- 
sire of measuring his strength with the enemy hurried Prince Gortscha- 
koff on beyond the limits of prudence.” In Russia this false accusation 
is certain to be believed, for there no one dare publish the fact that 
Prince Gortschakoff, instead of being hurried away by an impatient de- 
sire of battle, merely carried into effect instructions received from St. Pe- 
tersburg, in a letter from the Emperor, which was read to the troops be- 
fore going into action. It is true that a somewhat similar trick was tried 
by Sir James Graham, when he attempted to throw upon Sir Charles Na- 
7 the whole blame of the resultless campaign of 1854, while Sir Charles 

ad been merely acting in conformity to the instructions of the Admiral- 
ty. But the disingenuous finesse of Sir James having been exposed, no 
other minister will attempt to repeat it. Our Admirals and Generals are 
henceforth safe from such unworthy treatment. Not so with the Admi- 
rals and Generals of Russia. Others of them have experienced the same 
treatment as Prince Gortschakoff before now ; and others will experience 
it hereafter as often as obedience to the commands of their government 
leads to disaster and defeat. The much-decried publicity, for which Eng- 
land is indebted to its newspaper press, secures to our commanders by 
sea and land fair play at the hands of Government, and secures to the 
public that efficient service which can only be rendered by men who are 
sure of having justice done them provided they do their duty. 


CurneseE Mope or TREATING CuoLera.—A Chinese missionary writes 
to the Civi/ta Cattolica of July 12 :— One morning, after having said 
mass, I felt symptoms of cholera. I had a difficulty ot breathing amount- 
ing almost to suffocation. A cold so intense took possession of my arms 
and legs that I could not feel a hot iron applied to them. Just then a 
Chinese Christian came in to see me, and as soon as he looked at me he 
said, ‘ Father, you have the cholera.’ To be certain, however, he looked 
under my tongue, and observing the peculiar blackness of the veins there, 
he remarked that unless I applied a remedy speedily I would not live 
until night. I told him to do what he could for me. He took an ordi- 

| Bary pin, and began prickliag me under the tongue until he drew out 
from 10 to 20 drops of jet black blood. Then, after rubbiog my arms 
gently, he tied a string very tightly about each one of my fingers, and 
pricked each one on the outside at the root of the nails until he brought 
a drop or two of the same kind of blood from each. Then, tosee whether 
the operation had been successful or not, he pricked me with the same in 
the arm, very near the vein that is usually opened in blood-letting, and 
seeing no blood issue, he pronounced it satisfactory. I still felt, however, 
_ fearful oppression of the lungs. To relieve this he ran the pin obliquely 
into the pit of the stomach about two-thirds of its length. (This operation 
| the Chinese call opening the mouth of the heart.) Not a drop of blood 
came out here, but in a moment I felt myself entirely relieved, my blood 








began its circulation, my natural warmth returned, and, after an hour of 
slight fever, I went about my avocations. This is the ordi Chinese 
remedy. I have known it tobe applied to five of our fathersin cholera, 
and it failed only once.” 


Porvtar View or tHe Late Roya Visrr To France.—Making all al- 
lowance for the evanescence of enthusiasm excited b uliar circam- 
stances, it cannot be denied that something solid will be deposited as 
the result of the meeting which has just taken place. It is as mucha 
meeting of the nations as of the Sovereigns. Most of us’ remember, some 
years back, a visit paid to England by a Sovereign who came recom- 
mended by all the dynasties on the continent. He was considered a mo- 
del of an Emperor by every court in Europe. He brought, however, no 
credentials from the nations over whose destinies those courts held sway. 
Nicholas was feted by Sovereigns whose subjects cursed him.ia their 
hearts. He arrived here, and the Queen, in the exercise of that cour 
which a brother Sovereign claimed, gave the Czar the benefits of all’ the 
rites of hospitality. But the people were dumb. He showered his money 
about right imperially, but he never obtained his money’s worth. He 
bought jewels, but not a single smile. The aristocracy fawned on him, 
but the people hated him. How true is the instinct of anation! This 
man, the pet of the dynasties, goes back to Russia to embroil all Europe 
ina war. The silence of the nations was prophetic. They smelt blood 
as the tyrant passed among them. Contrast the reception which the 
Autocrat experienced with that of Napoleon III. in England, and that of 
Queen Victoria in France. The people in both countries know that there 
is something far more significant in the meetings of these two Sovereigns 
than a mere interchange of regal courtesies. They know that in this case 
the Sovereigns are the exponents of the feelings of the citizens of each 
country. They know that such meetings are a pledge that the league 
against despotism and barbarism will be strengtheaed. “ Civilization ” 
was the word inscribed on the gigantic scroll held by the statue sur- 
mounting the triumphal arch under which the Queen entered the railway 
station. It is the cause of civilizatiou which the union of England and 
France is intended to advocate. While these two nations remain united, 
civilisation will not retrograde. If they separate, civilisation will be over- 
whelmed by a flood of barbarism from the North. The people of Eagland 
and France kuow this, and recognise therefore in the visit of Queen Vic- 
toria not only a seal of present friendship, but an earnest of future secu- 
rity.— Daily News, August 20. 








Lonpon TO BE ExpLorep.—Hitherto, as far as we remember, Middle- 
sex, the metropolitan county—and certainly as rich in subjects of anti- 
quarian and historical interests as any other county in Great Britain— 
has had no special body of archrologists devoted to the care and preser- 
vation of its monuments. A fact so curious is perhaps explained by the 
assumption that the metropolitan county must necessarily claim the chief 
care of the Royal Society of Antiquaries, and its subsidiary bodies, the 
Archeological Institute and the Archmological Association. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. These societies display a certain—or we may more 
truly say an uncertain—activity in the investigation of historical anti- 
quities generally ; but we are not aware that they charge themselves spe- 
cially with any care of metropolitan monuments. For example :—there 
is the Tower. Of all the monuments of past timesin England, the Tower 
of London is first in interest. Indeed, it has no competitor. Its story is 
the history of Eagland—a history of its court and of its people, of its best 
men and most beautiful women—of its wars, its pageants, its insurrec- 
tions, its couquests, its reverses—of its manners, its arts, its arms, its 
laws, its religion, almost of its literature. Every room in the Tower is a 
record, every stone is monumental. Yet in our own day parts of this pre- 
cious edifice have been dug up, thrown down, carted away and rebuilt— 
walls have been scraped and inscriptione removed by ignorant men, 
without a word of protest, so far as we know, from these learned bodies. 
Care of the Tower would alone justify the establishment of a Middlesex 
Archeological Society. Then, there are—Brentford, a world in itself for 
the antiquary—Crosby Hall—the old prisons—Westminster Abbey—Old 
London Bridge—Old Change—Old St. Paul’s—St. John’s Gate—The 
Charterhouse—and a hundred others equally curious and important, 
most of which are still open to a good deal of documentary and other il- 
lustration. Such a work demands earnest workers ; and we are glad to 
announce a proposal to establish a society for the purpose of assisting to 
investigate and preserve these Middlesex records of our past life. Lord 
Londesborough has accepted the office of president, and Mr. G. B. Webb 
that of provisional secretary.— Atheneum. 





Great PerrorMANCE OF AN EnGiish BLoopuounn.--We have again to 
recount an extraordinary performance of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s 
celebrated bloodhound, Druid. On Friday last, the last day of August, 
the morning being intensely hot, and the air oppressed as if with thunder, 
the hound, at ten minutes after ten, drew up to a deer, in a large wood, 
cailed Rymefield Sands Enclosure, in the New Forest. It became at 
once evident that the scent was good, for instead of throwing his deep 
tongue at intervals, Druid flew from the wood over the heather almost 
silent, and entered the next large cover, called Anderwood. He was 
there lost to view, and Mr. Berkeley and his men could only be guided 
by his occasional tongue. The chase continued right through the entire 
forest to the Telegraph, when the beaten deer turned, and by a series of 
wide rings on and off the burnt ground in the vicinity of Stoney Cross 
and Rufas’s Stone, tried to baffle her unerring pursuer. In vain, Draid 
at the end of four hours and twenty minutes ran into and killed his deer. 
the chase having lasted throughout the most oppressive heat of the day, 
Several times during this extraordinary run, the hound was met by casual 
passers by; one gentleman taking out his watch and marking the time 
between the appearance of the flying deer and her pursuer, and stating 
that she was then five minutes ahead of him ; all remarking that on each 
occasion the pace was tremendous. On the burnt ground of our incendi- 
ary fires only, was there any cold hunting, at these George Bromfield was 
once enabled to lift the hound over a few hundred yards of foil. At the 
best guess, judging from the pace, the time and the distance from each 
other of the several points when the hound was seen, little less than forty 
miles could have been gone over, and when the heat of the day is con- 
ne performance, we believe, stands unequalled.—_ English paper 

ept. 8th. --— 


How to Keer Sitxs.—Our lady readers may be glad to learn that silk 
articles should not be kept folded in white paper ; as the chloride of lime 
used in bleaching the paper will probably impair the colour of the silk. 
Brown or blue paper is better ; the yellowish, smooth India paper is best 
of all. Silks intended for dress should not be kept long in the house be- 
fore they are made up, as lying in the folds will have a tendency to im- 
pair its durability by causing it tocut or split, particularly if the silk has 
been thickened by gum. Thread lace veils are very easily cut. But 
dresses of velvet should not be laid by with any weight above them : if 
the nap of a thin velvet is laid down, it isnot possible to raise it up again. 
Hard silk should never be wrinkled, because the thread is easily broken 
in the crease, and it never can be rectified. The way to take the wrin- 
kles out of silk scarfs and handkerchiefs is to moisten the surface evenly 
with a sponge and some weak glue, and then pin the silk with some toilet 
pins around the shelves on a mattress or feather bed, taking pains to draw 
out the silk as tight as possible. When dry, the wrinkles out of silk will 
have disappeared. The reason of this is obvious to every person. Itis a nice 
job to dress light-coloured silk, and few should try it. Some silk articles 
should be moistened with weak glue or gum-water, and the wrinkles 
ironed out by a hot flat-iron on the wrong side. 

Fami.y Recrres.—To Dress Poultry : When the weather is very cold, 
if you wish to make your fowls comfortable, cut out and make for each 
of them a jacket and trousers. Put them on and your poultry will be 
dressed.—Bubble and Squeak ; Take a saucepan, half full of clean spring 
water ; put it on the fire, and let it heat gradually for about an hour. 
Watch it carefully until it boils ; the moment it boilsit will bubble. Then 
put your finger in, and you will sqaeak.—To Cure Hams: First ascertain 
what is the matter with them. Then apply the proper remedies ; and if 
you do not succeed in curing them, it isn’t your fault—To Roast a 
Goose : Firat fiad out the biggest fool you know. Chaffhim. Persuade 
him he is the cleverest man alive ; aud go onin this style until the goose 
has been sufficiently roasted.—To preserve Apricots: Procure from Co- 
vent-garden market a small quantity of the fiaest apricots that money 
can purchase. Take them home, and, having first wiped them free from 
all dust, carefully lock them up, where neither your servants nor your 
children can get at them. This is the only way of preserving them for 
your own eating.—An Excellent Substitute for Butter at Breakfast (bet- 
ter than Marmalade): Marry the nicest girl you kuow. You will then 
have her to preside at your breakfast-table, and, unless you are a sad dog 
indeed, you will not then require any but her. 

Emrcration or Lawyers.—The Bench and the Bar may be said to be 
at present on their annual Continental circuit, and in the majority of le- 
gal motions, the venue is laid in Italy, France, or Switzerland. Several 
judges may be found sitting in banco under the verandahs of Italian ho- 
tels, and various members of the Bar are asking in vain fora rule to show 
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re should not be an order to tax the bill of some exorbitant 
poe hoy Oar learned friend, Briefless, has converted his blue bag 
into a sac de nuit, and was much hurt at being asked at the French cus- 
tom house, if he bad “ nothing to declare,” which he regarded as a sati- 
rical allusion to his not having much to do in the way of drawing decla- 
rations. When we last heard of him he had just attained a very consi- 
derable eminence—geographically speaking—and was looking back on 
the Jura Mountains, which he had just crossed, when with excusable emo- 
tion, he burst into a strain of eloquence, characteristically commencing 
with the words “ Gentlemen of the Jara.” He has since been heard to 
observe, that the difficulty of the pass would be altogether removed, if 
the parties on both sides would consent to have a Jura withdrawn.— 
Punch, Sept. 15. ; 

Tue Exouisn Battet-Gint anp THE AvstRIAN Porice.—The English 
danseuse, Miss Thompson, has returned to Vienna. While in Pesth she 
made herself mistress of the “ Czardas,” the national dance of Hungary ; 
and, wishing to pay a preper deference to the feelings of the country in 
which she danced, gave orders that a dress should be prepared displaying 
the national colours. The tailor, however, (for in these regions the mo- 
distins are represented by men,) informed her that he dare not make such 
a dress, as it was strictly forbidden by law. Accordingly, it was decided 
that the green should be left out, and Miss Thompéon appeared in white 
and red. She determined, however, not to be beaten ; and upon her ar- 
rival in Temesvar she donneg a green sash, which she had provided on 
purpose. With this she appeared in a true woman’s spirit, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the police. On her return to Pesth a gendarme was ap- 
pointed expressly to watch her on the stage, who, after remonstrating in 
vain with Thompson (who pretended that she did not understand German), 
threatened to remove her by force. As the menace would actually have 
been carried into effect, Miss Thompson was forced to take off her sash, 
but carried in its stead, to the disgust of the officials, a bouquet whose 

redominant colour was green, thus exhibiting to the audience their much 
loved national colours—white, green and red.—.V. Y. Herald. 

Rusu ror Tus Crimea.—The glorious news brought to London on 
Monday last by the electric wire is about to send (so runs rumour) @ 
whole cargo of artists and authors to the smouldering ruins of the Mala- 
koff and the Redan. Publishers are preparing Handbooks to the Crimea, 
and photographers are adjusting and enlarging their apparatus so as to 
eneure accurate and ample representations of what the august Sebastopol 
has at last become. The ingenious and active Mr. Burford is making ar- 
rapgements for a new panorama of the place ; and Mr. Grieve is busy de- 
vising new attractions, fresh from head-quarters, for his attractive Gallery 
of Illustration. It will be d ifficult to satisfy the curiosity of the public 
with respect to this City of Ruins. Whatever is early and accurate will 
be purchased with avidity. Nor is it too late for the tourist (who starts 
immediately) to see Sebastopol under a warm Crimean sun. A grander 
and more suggestive sight than this blood-stained heap of ruins in the 
shape of what was once Sebastopol, it would indeed be difficult to ima- 
gine.— London paper, Sept. 15. 


Cyess. 
PROBLEM No. 353, sy F. B. (Winchester, Va.) 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 














SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 352. 


White. 
1. Bto K B 6 dise. ch. K to B 2 (best) 
2. Kt to R 6 check, K to B. 
3. PtoQ B6. Ktto Kt 6 check. 
4. Q tks Kt. Anyihing. 
5. R to Q 8 check. R tks R &c, 
6. P Queens and checkmate. 





To CorrEsPonvEn?s.—T. L. and F. B. Both received with thanks—atten- 
tion to the former next week. The N. Y. Chess Club meets on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, at No. 158 East Tenth Street. 





IMPROVED ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


R. J. ALDEN, late Professor inthe Ohio College of Dental Surgery, invites attention to 
his improved method of constructing Artificial Dentures, which combine the fullowing 
advantages : i 

First.—There are no seams or crevices for the ledgment cf foed, to vitiate the seliva, or in- 
fect the breath, as ret even the slightest moisture can get between the teeth ard plate. 

Second.—An Artificie! Gum, v hich is as firm and incestructible as the teeth, is fused, at a 
high heat, between and around their bere, which wnites them firmly to each other, and to the 

late upon which they are ret. This gum imparts to the teeth that peculiar expression and life 

ike appearance which characterizes the natural organs. 

Third.—Great s'rength is obtained by thus unitirg the Teeth, Gum, and Plate, and ro ordi- 
nary force in masticating can break them frem their base. 

Fourth.—The NaTURAL FORM AND EXPRESSION OF THE MOUTH AND FACE CAN BE RESTORED, 
in cases where they have become sunken. This is done by means cf additions! attachments to 
the freme-work supporting the teeth. These attachments are so furmed as to BRING OUT THE 
SUNKEN PORTIONS, and sustain them in their proper position. They are covered with the above 
pemed = mpound, and become component parts of the denture, and, when rightly formed, 
cannot be detected by the closest observer. This method of RESTORING THE CHEEKS to tbeir 
original fullness, and also the nvtural form and expression of the mouth and lips, has been well 
tested, having been made a special feature in the author’s practice, for several years past. A 
variety of Photogrepbic and Deguerreotype likenesses, which have been taken of mereces with- 
out this improvement, and with it, can be seen at this office. showing the great change in ap- 
pearance which is produced in the countenances of indivicuels now wearing dentures constructed 
upon this principle, which the public are invined to call end examine, together with other speci- 
mens of his improved style of work, not :equiring the above attachments. 

Fifth.—A clear and distinct articulaticn of speech is restorcd. This important change is 
effected by having the inride of the tee'h and gum of @ natura] form. To this form the tongue 
is readily adapted. ‘This perfect acaptation of the tongue tothe denture prevents the hissing or 
muffiea sounds in speaking or singing, to often observed in perecns wearing artificiel teeth. 

Siath.—The plates utually employed for this work are plaiine, the purity cf which prevents 
even the slightest tarnieh, or unpleasant taste in the mouth. In short, this system embraces 
many rew end important featurer, which are reaclly sppreciated by these wearing artificial 
dentures upon this principle. Wiih 1 ference to the utiliiy of this methcd, numerous testimo- 
nials can be given f:cm eminent Dentists in the varicus cities of the Unicn, and persons wearing 
the work in this and other cities. 


J. ALLEN, No. 30 Bond street, New York. 
P. §.—Persons desiring farther information in reference to the above, will be furnished with 
Pamphlets, free of postage, by sending a note, with ad@ress, to J. ALLEN. 


ScCAMMELL HOTEL.—The Subscriber having taken the “ Ame- 
RICAN HOUS&K,”’ in King Street, begs to announce to his friends and the public that he is 
Dow opened and ready to commence operations. Thankfui for the patronage received during 16 
years under the firm ef W. & J. Scammell, he trusts from the experience he has had will merit a 
share of public patronage, ~ W. SCAMMEL. 











FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS,—Read the testimony of 
Hon. R. B. CoLemaN of the Astor House, in favour of VESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 

Astor Hovussz, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Cuas. D. Desuier, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did not cure me, being sufficiently remunerated by a perfect recove I was 
troubled tor several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. 
formed a perfect cure by their use through a single course. They were recommended to me by 


& friend, towhom I feel greatiy obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 
all cases ofa similar character.—Truly yours, 


Your Pills per- 


R, B. COLEMAN. 


ague, and havenever knowna 


Read also what Ph 2 
We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of Aiba ow an de 
Person to have a second chill after men 1 with them 

M 


. A. NEWELL, M. D., Allentown, N. J. 


A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Branswick, N. J, 
Note from the Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen: 
From the professional character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 
which these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made i them are worthy of public confidence. 
4, 1854. UYSEN. 
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Ly IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, Cc. W. 


A™MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 
upon Giass, taken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. | Evamelied 
sealed to resist the eotien of dampness. Durability warranted, Photographs in every style. 

Coloureé in Oil and Water Colours. 


O NERVOUS SUFFERERS,—A Retired Cle man, restored 
T to healtn a few days, after many years of great nervous suffering, ‘un xious to make known 
the means of cure. Will send free the prescriptiun used. D.rect the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
No. 59 Falton-street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


OR PRESERVING Frults, Peaches, Tomatoes, Vegetables, 
F &c.—The unequilied demand for Luditow’s Patent Self-Sealing Cans is 
conclusive evidence of their efficacy and convenience, being the only kind that ao not require 
soldering or wax. Process of putting up is so simple that every one can nnderstand. Parties 
hare only to ex«mine to approve. Manufactured and sold by TAYLOR & HODGETT’S, No. 60 
Leekman Street. 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


UITION.—MRS. BLIGH having a few hours disengaged in the 
morning wishes to forma Cl ss of six o eight pupils. farents giving tneir children 
into Mrs. Bligh’s charge mey rest assured that they will be thoroughly instructed ip the follow- 
ing course: English, in all its branches ; French ; Drawing ; end Music, if required. 
Address, MR~. BLIGH, 10 Nielson Place, Fight Street. 
ReErerences—Wm. Young, Eeq , Albion Office. W.B. Draper, Esq , New York. 
A LADY who has had much experience in Teaching, and who 
has resided in families of distinction abroad, desires to ob:ain a Tuition in a Private Fami- 
ly. for two or three hours daily ; or, would prefer fo-ming @ class of six, to be instructed at the 
residence of one the Parents. Her Course of Instruction comprises: English, in all its 
Branches, with the use of the Globes, French, Pencil Drawing and Water Colour Painting. Be- 
ing an accomplished Pianiste, le+sons in Music msy be had ifrequired. References on applica- 
tion by letter to M. B., Datly Times Office. 











MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD EIGHT YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
as Prircipal of an Establish for the E jon of Young Ladies, is desirous of moving 
to a more Southern Climate, and would be glad to meet with a suitable engagement, or to 
an Educational Establishment in any rising City or Town in the Southern States. Commaunica- 
tions are requested from, and Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interésted in the forma- 
tiou of a Select School in their neignbourhood. Address, 

H. G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada Ws st. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


I PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
. which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my friends and 
the public that I shall reopen an institute of a timilar character on the 12th of September next, 
in the large bouse. No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Prospectuses containing tull particulars, references and a letter from H. Peugnet, to be had by 
addressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER. 


M®:: BODSTEIN, (Late Julia Northall.) will continue to give 
Instruction in Singiag, at her residence, No, 200 Bleecker Sireet, commencing again 
for the Season on Mondey, September 10.h. For Terms, &c., apply at the house. 














AMBROTYPE PATENT. 


HIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT WE HAVE SOLD THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT FOR 
taking Ambrotypes in the City of New York and Long Island to Mr. WM. A. TOMLIN- 
SON, No. 873 Broadway. Caution—The term Ambrotype was originated as a trade mark to de 
signate our patent pictures, which are bermetically sealed by fir balsam, or its equivalent ce- 
ment, between two glasses or oiher plates. Any application of this term to pictnres upon a sin- 
gle glass plate is therefore an infringement of our rights, (irjures our basines-) «nd involves the 
user in lability for dameges, CUTiAING & ROWDOIN, 
Bostor, September, 1255. Proprietors of Ambrotype Patent. 


GRAND VIN. 


( Batzav LAFITE, CHATEAU MARGAUX, AND CHATEAU LAROSE.—The Snub- 

scribe> offere for sale at the lowest market prices a smail lot ot very choice C!areis of the 
ceiebrated Vintage of 1848, the characteristics of which are richness and fcliness of flavour with 
a fice natural bonquet. These Wines are shipped Ly one of the first houses in Bordeaux, and 


k i lit itn any /mported. 
Se ae THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


THE SEBASTOPOL NUMBER !! 
WITH THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” FOR SEPTEMBER 2%h, 
Will be Presented GRATIS, 
One Splendid Sheet of Illustrations, 
Containing a variety of Authentic Drawings of 

THE CAPTURE AND DESTRUCTION OF SEBASTOPOL!! 

AN EXTRA SUPPLY WILL BE RECEIVED BY 
ARTHUR WILLMER, (Agent). 


CHARLES WILLMER’S Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Agency, 
107 Fulton Street, (2nd Floor), New York. 
N.B.—Orders wholesale and retail wil! be received for pod at the office as above, which 
orders will he del scording 00 priority of receipt of order. 
ehvered aceon PTIUR WILLMER, Agent. No. 107 Fulton Street (2d floor.) 














WILLIAM H. DISBROW’S RIDING ACADEMY, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 39th Street, (Murray Hill,) New York. 
Hi. D. has the honour to announce that his new, elegant aud commodious Riding Aca- 
e demy is now open for the reception of pupils and pleasure parties in equestrianizem. Mr. 
1. bas associated with him, as Instructors, his sister, Miss ANNIE M. DISBROW, and his 
brother, Mr. DAVID R. DISBROW, lorg and favourably known as a Professor of Horseman- 
ship in the city of Boston, aud hopes that the acquisition of their valuable aid will conduce to 
the popularity and usefulness of his Academy. 

Evening Parties of Ladies and Gentiemen, for Pleasure Riding only, on Tuesday, Thursday 
ard Saturday Everitngs, from 7 to 10 o’clock, when a selected Band of Music will be in attend- 
ance, to enliven the scene. 

Highbly-trained and quiet horses, for the road or parade, to let. 

Horses taken on Livery, with the privilege of exercising in the Academy. 

Tbe Fifth Avenue, Broadway and Fultow, and Marison Avenue, Broadway and Wall Street 
Ferry Lines of Omnibuses will convey passengers to and from the door every two minutes. The 
Sixth Avenue Omnibuses and Cars pass within one blcck of the Academy every two minutes. 
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LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 
Cum - the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 
c. 
Chess and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 





BRODIE’S FALL CLOAKS. 
OPENING DAY. 
FALL CLOAKS & MANTILLAS.—FALL FABRICS. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
NOS. 51 CANAL STREET, AND 93 LISPENARD STREET. 
Second Mantilla Store West of Broadway. 








HUNGARIAN WINES. 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, *OLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS € CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and ia Bond a Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to 50; the latter (includ- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Mecesi, &c.) at from $10 to $60 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated. FREUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 











FINE GROCERIBS. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
| AVE SONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, including Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wives, ail the most approved 

brands of a including taeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret and Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sances, Ca'sups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
ia Hams, Beef Toncues, &c. 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 
THE WHOLE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By T. Robertson. 617 pp., 12mo , $125. Key 

to Same, 75 cents. 

This system has met with the most extraordinary favour throughout Eu ; and the present 
work applied to teacbiog French by Professor Kobertson himself is believed to 
COMBINE ALL THAT 18 VALUABLE IN THE SYSTEMS OF Manesca, OLLENCORFF, HAMILTON, AND 

THE OLDER GRAMMARIANS, , 

For th enicnce of those who would wish to exam‘ne this system, the Publishers have 
asintah extra copies of the First Lesson («nd all the lessons are arranged essentially on the «ame 
plan) for gratui ous distribution to those who may apply for it; and to protessorscf the 
who may preter the entire work for examination, copies will be sent by mail, free of expense, on 
the Am A ot $1 00 for the System, or $1 50 for the System and Key. Published by ROE LOCK- 
WOUD & SON, American aud Foreign Bookstore and School Book Depository, 411 Broadway. 





- NEW MUSIC. 


PECIMEN COPIES GRATIS TO MUSIC TEACHERS AND SEMINARIES.—JUST 
Issued, the following truly beautiful pieces, compose by Julius Metz. 
* RIVERDALE.” and “‘GOLDEN-DROP”’ Schottisches. 25 cents and 35 cents, 
“SPARE MY HEART FROM GROWING OLD.” Song. 25 cents. 
The above three pieces will be mailed free for 75 cents. 
. B.—Superb Pianos always on hand at the lowest p ssible prices. 
COOK & BROTHER, 545 Broadways 








MUSICAL PRESENTS. 
Tr > *1 ’ 
Novello's Cheap MUSI 


389, B, sot, 


Imported from Englan 
gance with a moderate outlay for a standard work. 


14 OVELLO’S OCTA- 
i vo Editions of Oratorios 
in Vocal Score, with a sepa- 
rate Accompaniment for the 
Organ or Piano-Forte. By 
Vincent Novez.o. These 
works will be found appropri- 
ate presents ; combining ele- 


, ) 








roadway, 








WORKS ALREADY COMPLETED: ° 

HAYDN’S MENDELSSOHN’S 

Oreation. (Bound.) ...0--.sseeree oes 1 26) St. Paul. (Bonnd.) .......cccccecee Sl @& 
a Hymn of Praise—Lobesang. 

HANDEL'S (Paper.) essere ... 1 00> Bound. 1 38 
Seclomon. (Bound.)... 3° PP eTT TTT Ty : | As the Hart Pants. (Paper) 38 
Israel in Egypt. Bound.) .......+-.- — 
Messiah. “teen 5 Reeheces ¢ccedevees 163| MOZART, HAYDN, AND BEETHOVEN. 
Samson. (Bound.).....+-...e.e+e+ee0 1 Sd The Three Favourite Masses, with the Latin 
Judas Maccabeus, (Bound.)........- 1 63] words, and an English adaptation by G. R. Lo- 
Jeptha. (Bound.) .............-+-++-+ 1 63] raine, Erq., namely: 
Dettingen Te Deum. Coronation Anthem. ea a —— Ass. - 

* Zadock the Priest.’”’ (Paper.)...... 0 & (Papet.) 200 v.00 coerce 
Joshua. (Bound)... ..... nf eee eee 1 38} Haydo’s Thicd or Imperial d> 63 Bound. 2 13 
Acis and Galatea. (Paper.) 75 Beethoven's Mass in UC... . do 
Alexander’s Feast. ” #0 Bound, 2 25/] Mozart’s 15th (the celebrated) Requiem 
Ode to St Cecilia’s Day *“* WO Is 5 Sire tees nie eer 
Deborah. (Bound.)..........+++++++ 1 63| Beethoven. Engedi: or, Da:id in the 
Baul, (Bound)... oe oe woe coe nece sae 1 OS Wiiderncss. (Paper.) ........-c... 
Romberg. The Lay of the Pell. (Paper.) 63 


All the Choruses from the octavo editions may be had separately, from 3 cents to 13 cents 
ach. 


oe 


All the Folos from the above works are also to be had se 2arately in full musi: size, at from 13 
cents to 25 ceats each. 





BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
No. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon, 
The Finest acd Largest Establishment in America. 
Operating Room upon the seme tioor with the Gallery. 
Lai gest Coliect.on of Distinguished Portraits this side of the Atlantic. 
Photographs, Life and Cabinet and Miniatare sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oil and 
Water Colours. 
AMBROTY PES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
Copies from old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. 
be produced at a nominal expense. Daguerreotypes in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 


OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 

of the above celebrated Saf+s, and Patent Powder Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 

the best Safes and Locks combined in the world. Depot, 192 Pearl Street, one door below 
Maiden Lane ; Manufactory, Nes. 60, 62, 64 and 66 Cannon strect, 


NEURALGIA AND RHEUMATISM. 


T° THE LADIES.—NEURALGIA IN ITS WORST FORMS, ESPECIALLY AS AF- 
fecting the Face and Head, is cured by t!e ANNiHILATOR. It completely cures RHEU- 
MATISM, and when applied to the first symptoms of GUUT, it prevents and drives off the at- 
tack. To be had of the Inventor, Dr. WHEELER, No. 486 Broadway. Pamphlets with the 
best city testimonials, sent by mail gratis. 
Amcng the numercus gratifying letters received by Dr. Wheeler, on the effect of his great re- 
medy for Neuralgia, Kheumatiem, &c., is the fellowing, from » gentleman well known in this 
city :— 


A large number can 








New York, March 24, 1855. 
To Dr. Wheeler.—Dear Sir : I wish to endorse tke testimon‘als to your wonderful ‘* anmhiia- 
tor.’ Dr. Dixon, of Lor g Island, recommended it to me, while suffering the agonies of inflam- 
matory rheumatism, whica, for a long time, had confined me to my room. I could not have be- 
leved what I experienced, that after a few epplications I was free from all pain, and able, on the 
third day, to walk cut without crutch or stick. My brother, terribly sMflicted with the same com- 
peaies, in its worst foim, for eight years, tried the remainder of my bottle, was immediately re- 
jeved, and after several applications was, to the surprise of us ali, thoroughly cured, ana con- 
tinues perfectly well. It is your imperative duty, cear sir, to make known a Rea ANNIHILA- 
TOR, which eradicates the disease and restores the parts that have been impaired by it. Many 
tormented and distorted, wcu'd gladly hasten to obta'n @ cure 80 certain and speedy. Refer to 
me when you please, althovgh the ur questior able testimonials exhibited in your pamphlet are, 
in my opinion, sufficient inaucement for the afflicted to make experimental proof of your unrival- 
led Annihilator. I remain, dear sir, very seapentaly, yee, 
DAVID SMITH, 25 Ridge Street. 


Hc WARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


237 Broadway, cor. of Park Place, N. Y. 
HIS COMPANY HAVING AN AMPLE CASH CAPITAL, MAKES INSURANCE 
against LIFE RISKS upon the mos: favourable terms, either for the whole duration of 
Life, or a limited period. : 
Policies granted upon lives of debtors, and for business purposes generally. 
No extra charge for crossing the Atlantic. 
BPECIAL PRMITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Reduced pre- 
mium, 


; BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, 

5 Samuel H. Foster, Nathan Starr, 
Robert Schell John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, 
George W. Riggs, James +. Sand‘ord, Curtis Judson. 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. Snydam, N. H. Wolfe. 

F. W. Edmonds, Henry Beacel, Albert Ward, 
Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, dchao L. Buckley, 


R. W. Howes, J. W. Kellog. 
WM. V. PORTER, Secretary. ; JACOB REESE, President. 
Medical Examiners. 


CHARLES D. Surtn, M.D., 21 West 15i:h St. EpWARD Fre.ps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 
(In attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 3 o’clock, P.M.) 
Joun T. Metca.r, M.D., Consulting Physician. 8. CAMBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


‘ ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 


TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 


T° BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘‘PARK FARM,” CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
and 300 Acres of Kich Arable, Meadow, Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about .000 

CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperted throughout the estate. I. is the most Er glish like and beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebec, and is situate close to the RIV ER DETROIT, about 134 mile below 
Winésor, where the Western Terminus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAMK, such as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Wiid Duck of all sorts, 
Woodcock snd Snipe ; and the 
Lands cf the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are cccasionally found on the property itself, 
To a private gentleman, or agriculturist, or breeder of Steck, the ** Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
advantages ; to the speculator it would turn out to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and soldin LOTs FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of landto each as may be deemed 
pecessury, every field upon it keing, as it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The Houre and Farm uildings, «the laiter ot which are not in very good repair), are situated 
about the centre of the property. Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6,500, half down and the other 
balf to remain on mortgage, ait 6 ® cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser, 
It Leased, the Term will not be less or more than 7 years, and the rent will be £125, or $500 00. 
It has cost the Proprietor fuli £9000 currency, or $36,000. 

ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRUNTAGE on the RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND FEET, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock- 
age, Wharfage, and commercial purposes. It is 144 mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Michigan, where the Te: minus of the Southern Railroad is expected vo be 
fixed. Terms of payment wiil be easy. 

By the Statate Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part 
otherwise) Keal Estate there just as British subjects ¢ 





Jacob Reese, 


John W. Messereau, 
8. Cambreleng 


Joseph Britton, 
Benjamin Babcock, 
Eugene Dutilh, 
Alexander Muir, 
John 8. Harris, 
George Clark, 





with (by will or 
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Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOOTING | 


FRENCH WITH OR WITHOUT A MASTER. 


APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 and 348 BRUADWAY. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY. 


NDREWS’ AND BATCHFLOR’S NEW FRENCH INSTRUCTOR A New and Com- 

prebensive French Instructor, based upon an ‘ riginal aud Philosop’ ical Vethod appliable 

to the Study of all Languages. By Stephen Pearl Andrews and George Batchelor. With an In- 

troduction Explanatory of the Method and a Treatise on French Prouuuciation by Stephen 
Pearl Andrews. Price $1 25. 

There are, including that now offered to the Public, three Principle Systems of Lingual Stady. 
The first and eldest a merely grammatical! analytis with a body of verbal rules, may be called 
the Grammatical System, the Second which proceeds upon the simple imitation of nature—with- 
out accompanying rules called the ‘ Oral’’ or, Manesca Ollendorff System, and the Third, that 
bere presented, ca!led the Philological or Integral System, embracing Grammatical Analysis, 
and Rales, on the one hard, and the imitation of Nature in Practice on the ether, in an appro- 
priate order and induction cf the Materials of Language, adapted to the combination of the ha- 
bit of reasoning and of imitation in yhe adult (or partially adult) mind. 

It is claimed by the authors that the labour of teaching and Jearning the French lanenage is 
immensely reduced by this new metho?, and the success of the learner placed upon a footing of 
certainty never heretofore attained, 

General Characteristics.—1. The Ccmbiratien and ccnenrrent presentation of Theory and 
Practice in their just proportions to each other.—2. A new Analyris of the Constiment Ele- 
ments of Language.—3. The earliest possible guidance of the Learner to a Panoramic view of 
the French Langvage as a whole.—3. The A :anlt a: d Conquest of the vital diflicul.ies of the 
Language from the first.—5. Individualization of details and clearness of Method.—6. ‘ihe Lead- 
ing importance eccorded to the Complex Seatence and words of Connection.—7. The Freedom 
allowed to Teacher and Learner in the modes cf using the system. 

Special Characteristice, Arrangement of the Kook.—The Lessons are full and strictly indue- 
tive. ‘The exercises are short and smple, the olservations following immediately the 8 
and Exerc ses embody « Course of Comparative Grammar never hereto! ore thoroughly attempted, 
while this detachment frcm the practical part leaves the teacher free as to the use to be made of 
the theoretical portions. The Book is divided into Causes based upon the well-known division 
of the French Verb into Corjugations. The treatment of the Conjugations, of the Gender of 
Nouns, snd of the fo: mation of the Plural in Nouns and Adjectives, of tae Feminine of Adjec- 
tives, and of Adverbs will be found novel and ingenious. 

Accompanying Advantages.—The Introduction, Treatise on Pronunciation, on the Tenses, on 
Medes, Notes and Philological Aperces contain a mass of information on the French Language 
which would berought for elsewhere in vain. The Student who is without a teacher will find 
—— completely guarded by this new method through ihe intricacies of the indispensible 

anguage. 


SIMMS’S BORDER TALES.—UNIFORM SERIES. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ICHARD HURDIS; a Tale of Alabama. By William Gilmore Simms, author of ‘ The 
Partisan,” ‘* Guy Rivers,’ &c, New and Revised Kdition. With Lllustrations by Darley. 
12mo., cloth, $1 25. : 


dD. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 

GUY RIVERS; a Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edi- 
tion. Wih Illustrations by Darley. (Unitorm Series.) l2mo., cloth. $1 25. 

JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN.—THE LIFE OF JOHN PHILPOT CURRAN. By His 
Son, William Henry Curran, with Notes and Additions by Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, and # Por- 
trait on steel, 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

Also, a Second Edition of 

BITS OF BLARNEY. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, Editor of ** Shiel’s Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,”’ ‘* Noctes Ambrosiane,’’ &c. 12mo., cloth. $1 00 

HAbITS AND MEN. By Dr. Doran, author ot *‘ Table Traits, Ac. 12mo., cloth. $100. 

Dickens’ Little Folks. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

LITTLE NELL. From ‘ The Old Curiosity Shop” of Charles Dickens. 18mo. 38 cents. 

The above is the first of a series of volumes which bas been undertakea with a view of supply: 
ing the want cf a class of books for children, of a vigourous, pew tone, combined with a 
and concise mode of narration. The writings cf Charles Dickens have been selected as the 
of the scheme, on account of the well-known excellevee of his portrayal of children,—qualities 
which have given his volumes their strongest hold on the bearts of parents. 

With this view, the career of Little Nell and her Grandfather, Oliver, Little Paul, Florence 
Dombey, Smite, and the Child Wite, have been detached from the large mass of matter with 
which they were originally connected, and presented, in the author’s own larguage, to a new 
class of readers, to whom the little volumes will, we doubt not, be as attractive as the larger ori+ 
ginals have so long proved to the general pablic. 

IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 

MR. SIMMS’ NEW WORK—THE FORAGERS ; a Revolationary Tale. 
more Simms. With I!lustra:ions by Darley. 12mo., cloth. $1 25. 

TABLE TRAITS. By Dr. Doran. 12mo., clo 


tb. $1 00. 
:QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER. By Dr. Doran. 12mo., 
cloth. $2 00. 


PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EASTERN KING. 12mo., cloth. $1 00. 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


By William Gil- 

















an 
Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 


NEW WCRE ON AMERICA, BY REV. DR. SCHAFF. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
MERICA. A Sketch of the Folitical, Social, and Religious Character of the United States 
of North America. By Rev. P. Schaff, D.D. Ilvol., 12mo. $1 00, 
Contents. 

Part I—Size and Growth—Political Condition—National Character and Social Life—Science 
and Literature—Religion and the Church. 5 « 

Part [1—General Ecclesiastical Condition of the United States—The Cengregationaliste—The 
Presbyterians—The Reformed Dutch—The Protestant Episcopal Church—The Methodiste—The 
German Churebes—Lutheran, &c.—The Baptists+The Quakers—The Roman Catholic Church— 
Tae tie - * ; 

t 111—German merica, 

see in Nearly Ready. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HON. 8, 8. PRENTISS. 
L. Prentiss. 2 vols., 12mo. 

MY FATHER’S HOUSE. By Rev. J. M. Macdonald, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo. 

CYCLOPKDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 2vols,8vo. 500 Iilustrations. 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS, By Eugéne Lawrence. 2 vols., 12mo. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 


By Rev. Dr. G, 
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The Albion. 
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REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR TAXES. 


ORK, COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, ALBANY, MARCH 20, 1855.— 
he ty po ly pursuant to section 76, of title 3, of article 3, of chapter 13, of the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, as amended by chapter 183 of the laws of 1850, that unless the 
land sold for taxes at the General Tax Sale at the Capito! in the city of Albany, in the month of 
November sha!l be redeemed by the payment into the Treasary of the State, on or before 
the TWENTY-FIFTH day of NOVE™ BER next, after the date hereof, of te smount for which 
each parcel of said lands was sold, and the ioterest thereon, at the rate of ten per centum per an- 
num, from the date of the sale to the date of the payment, tae lands so eold and remaining unre- 

ed, will be conveyed to the purchasers thereof. 
Each publisher of a public Newspaper in this State is bereby requested immediately to publish 
this notice in such Newspaper at least once a week, for six weeks successively, provided he is 
willing to publish the same for the fees allowed b law (being $3 88), which wisi be paid on pre- 











senting the usual affidavit of publication at this office JAS. M. COOK, Comptroller. , 
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Is now a ‘‘ Household Word ’’ in the United States. 
ROBERT LOGAN &CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 


BROWN, BROTHERS &.CO., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW Y¥ ORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 
OULD call the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 

ot lity rarely met with in this market. 7 
EXTRA HOLE 0 PORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 


one dozen, $12 00. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case. 
DUFF CORDON'S Sie GOLD SHERRY, $12 per case. 
tany trice. 
BEAUJOLAIS, tn ¢ dome woes, | 30. rN delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
t thing li h ice. 
ORARE. eel Bice Chateau Valette, vintage 1844, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 


‘ NER CLARET, $350, $4 @ $5 00 per case. 
a Pisor's BAST INDIA PALE ALE. In casks of 9 ani 18 gallons, at 85 cents per ga'lon. 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $l2. Physicians all 
that this is the best summer drink kaown. I am the only person in America who can re- 
from the Brewery. 
Seren Sear eal . No. 7 William Street, New York. 














THE GREAT 
PIANO, MELODEON AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT 
Of HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, New York. 
HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
ments and Musical Merchancise of all kinds in the United States. Pianos from Ten differ- 
ent mapufactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat anda eabstan- 
tial 6 1 2 ectaves in walnut or rosewood cases, from $15) to $200, to those of most elegant finteh 
up to one thousand dollars. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the number, 
yatiety and celebri'y of its instruments, nor in the extremely low prices at which they are sold. 
HORACE WATERS’ Modern Improved Pianos, with or without Iron Frames, possessing in 
their improvements of over strings and of action, a length of tcale, power and compass of tone 
nal to the Grand Pian» united with the beauty and durability of structure of the Square Piano. 
ey are justly pronounced by the Press and by the first musical masters to be equal to those of 
any other manutacturer, They are built of the best and most orery seasoned material and 
are guaranteed to stand the action of every climate. This House has the Sole Agenc y of  # 
GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Premium Pianos, with or without the Zolian, HALLETT & 
CUMSTUN, WOODWARD & BROWN’S, and JACOB CHICKERINGS, and other Boston 
08. 
be py g EL naranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money returned. 
Second Han: Vintow-#ol au sites at great bargains constantly in store, prices from $30 to $140. 
SOLE AGENOY OF 8. Ag % W. H.-SMIT#’'S Melodeons (tuned the equal temperament), 
to which was recently awarded the First Premiit™m-«s the National Fair, Washington, D. U. 
Prices from $45 to $150. Double bank Melodeons, $200 
HORACE WATERS’S Melodeons. A superior instrument in fone, touch and darability of 
make. (Toned equal the temperament.) Melodeons of ail the styles and makes. ‘ 
MARTIN’S Guitars, Brown’s Harps, Flutinas, Violins, and musical instruments of all kinds. 
A large discount to schools, churches and clergymen. The trade supplied on the most liberal 


8. 
eTUSTC.—One of the largest and best selected catalogues of music now published, comprising 
many of the choice and most popular airs of the day ; among them are found the universally po- 
pular productions of Thomas Baker. 
Music sent by mail to all parts of the conntry, post paid. Particular and personal attention 
paid to all orders received by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 





ELLUC & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Chemicals, Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from the best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality ouly. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottledin Oporto in 1848. 
Two grades. Rich and Ory. An articlerarely met withinthis country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived B® Nashville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant 
7 William Street, New York: 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


B4AxsKERS. No. 48 William Street, New York, issue Foreign 
UIRCULAR LETTERS OF CKEDIT on the following Cities: 
































Alexandria, Carlsruhe, Lisbon, Rome, 
Antwerp, Calcutta, Madrid, Rotterdam, 
Athens, Canton, Malta, Rio de Janeiro, 
Amsterdam, Dresden, Marseilles, St. Petersburg, 
serlin, Dusseldorf, Milan, Strasbourg, 
3aden-Baden, / Edinburg, Moscow, Sie nna, 
gerne, Florence, Munich, Smyrna, 
Sonn, Frankfort, Messina, Seville, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Mulhouse, Stettin, 
Boulogne, Geneva, Madras, Shanghai, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Malta, Singapore 
Brussels, Hamburg, Manilla, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Bagni di Lucca, Hague, Madeira, ‘urin. 
asle, Havre, Meibourne, Aus, Toulon, 
Bombay, Heidelberg, aples, Trieste, 
3atavia, Hong Kong, Nice, Venice, 
rout, Kands, Ceylon, Oporte, Vevey, 
Cairo, Liverpool, Oleron, Vienna, 
Coblentz, London, Paris, Wiesbaden, 
Cologne, horn, Pau, Warsaw, 
iz, Leipsic, Palermo, Zurich, 
Columbo, Ceylon 


’ Lyons, Pisa. 
ALSO, CREDITS FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK CORPO- 
RATION OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agoncies at 
¥ Shanghai, Calcutta, 


anton, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, Madras, 


Singapore 
CREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 
Branches and Agencies at 
Maitland and Newcastle, .....cccceseececcccececcescccess oeesesHunter River, 
Brisbane and Ipswich... 6.6 cesses cee ncee cee cee eeeeeececeees Moreton Bay. 
Victoria Branches : 


Melbourne, celong, Kyneton, 
Castlemaine, ... 6... cee ccsescveceecessecccsecccsercece ses sMount Alexander, 
Ballarat. 


Sandhurst Agency......... 
Ovens Agency. 


+ eeeeeeces Bendigo, 


see eee nee eee ee 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 
he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
—and has constantly on hand a large and well assorted Stock of Rods, Artificial 
* t, Trout Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most 
eral terms. 
Merchants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call acd examine his 
Stock, before making their purchases. 





THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee of the new Serpentine Spinner, acknowledged by experienced Fisher 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever invented. 





ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 
ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUP- 
} oe gt ne a avd eM htt art a ty United States or Canada, 
from Charles mer’s Universa nglish an 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERFOOL, and BELFAST. orsign Bewapapes 
ARTHUR WILMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 





CHARLES WILLMER, 
10 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 





LONDON CORDIAL GIN. 
E. MESSENGER & CO,, 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United St: 
e Smith's highly celebrated ‘Cordial Gin, are prepared my furnish families, betele, 2 
gists and the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the remark- 


able success it has alr attained are warranted in saying that it is far superior to any other 
in the market, 








ia i ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE 
; AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY TH . 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. horedeyvetmens 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
ILLMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Agents in the United States for th 
W trated London News, whichthey suppiy by single bers to pureh : 5.00 aubaaten 
ecribers and to tue wholesaletrade. 


Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofint . 
to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. m= . vuboontiptads 


Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete sets and single vo- 
=. bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 


Newspapers deliveredin any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. 
Subscriptions received for every Newspaper or Periodical published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the Continent of Burope, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 
imported singly or in quantities. 
CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $200,000, 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 


Merchandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Furniture, 
ersonal Property generally against Loss or Damage by Fire. 
DIRBCTORS. 














Insures Buildings. 
and J P 


Elias G. Drake. A. W. King Wiiliam Hagerdorn Henry Hart 
David M. Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel Rich ds. William West. 
Robert Me Clellan, ». W. Robinson. Alex. MeConochie. am G. 1 


Joba Castree, William G. Lyon. 


John T. Conover. 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 


E. G. DRAKE, President. 


Lerrine OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 


ty of the stomach, heart-barn 
Prepared 


on Broadway, © a g 
Charleston, 8. C. 


e. Bankers, No. 5 e de la Paix 
ORN MUS ROE ORs MMSE tar dartadn parpoen. hiss Sik 


o—Grant ercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 


Heidelberg, Mal , 





rs, Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
yr Carisruhe, La Haye, Marseilles, ville, 
Apvers, Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence, ne, 
Athens, Coblentz, Leipsic, Messina, yrna, 
Aix la-Chanelle, Uolozne, sucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg 
Baden- Badea, Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Basle, Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockh 
Beriin, Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Berne, Franktfort-e-M., Livourne, Nice, ‘urin, 
Beyrout, Genes, Lucques, Panu, Venise, 
Bologne, Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 

eaux, Gibra)tar, Madrid, Pisa, Wiesbaden, 
Bremen, Hambourg, Madeira, Pragae, Zurich. 
Breslau, Havre, Malaga, iga, 


Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 


to suit, 





DBLwc’s ELIXIR OF CALISAYVA.—A delicious Tenic Cordial, of great 


benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and ME Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
rs of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS, 
wre he aas 635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREBY RHUBARB. 


CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 


N 
l invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious. 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copablia has become very 


rrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
‘ ” and costiveness, it haf invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
and seld, wholesale an wetail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
Druggists, 


tale by Rushton, Clark & Co. 
ye le t Blood d, Flushing, L. L., and by Dawson & Blackman, 








He Undersig:.. -«nereby give notice that the name of the National 


graphed signature of F. X. 
Consolidated Lotteries, Baltimore Md. 


will be cheerfully given by addressing 


that cures EVERY KIND O 


thunder humours.) 


ELLUC’S BISCATINE,—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Iavalid” 
Prepared orly and for sale wholesale and retail, by 
DELILUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


THEINTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, August 1, 1855. 

Loan Fund Life Assurance 

Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 





given on the 2nd July last, to 


t 
THE (NCERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


and that they contiaus to receive applications for Lifs Assurance on the most favourable terms, 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
Robert J. Dilloa, 
© Edward Habicht, 
Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Danie! Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 

Soricrror—Robert J. Dillon. | Conscitina Counse.—J. W. Gerard, 
Mepicat Examiners—S. 8S. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 


Caleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 


John J. Palmer, 
James Boorman, 
Fanning C, Tucker, 


where all business connected with the Soc'ety’s operations is transacted, eens Sore every 
possib’e advantage of promptness and attentioa to parties in cases of Leave to 
Settlement of Claims, &c. 


ravel, Loans, 


All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 


paid without reference to London. 


The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 


the Stace of New York for the benefit of all Policy-holders in the United States, 


©. E. HABICHT, > 
J. G. HOLBROOKE, ¢ General Agents. 





Office of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries Ba'timore Md.. 1855. 
AUTION.—LOTTERY FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries 
has deemed it his duty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who circulate 


by mail and otherwise, fradulent Lo tery schemes, and pretead to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 


The only legal Lotteries in Marylard are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 


Commissioner elected by the people of the State, under the new Constituiion, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 


All the tickets in thes» Lotteries and ail certificates «ft packages of tickets, have the litho- 

RENAN, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 

All others ere fradulent. 

Any information on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which they are drawn, &c., &c., 
F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PURIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—At this season it Is good for all, 
hurtful to none, and highly necessary to thousands of persons to prepare the system for 
the heats of Sammer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- 


tualarticle ever discovered is Dr. MOOLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- 


fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuable plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared with fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasQed by any- 
thing ever discovered, 
Dr. MCCLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, Or VITIATED HUMOURS. From one 
to six bottles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and all 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, cuRoONIC 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria! complaints, and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is enoquatied by any preparation ever i duced. 
Sold by all Druggists. A. CUSHMAN & Co. 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 





States on receipt of $10 by mail. 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, bas discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except i» two case, (botb 
He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston, 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach, 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two bottles will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers, 
One bottl+ will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 
‘ A lage is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
tity is taken, 

Nothing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonder‘ul medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bumour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has to start. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I peadled over athon- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it in every case. It has already 
done some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one boitle. 

To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cureit. It gives great re- 
jefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys — oy! in from four days toa week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some of the most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. 

No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the best you oon get and enough of it, 

Price $1 Mannfactured oe DONALD KENNEDY 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W. Dyott & Sons, Philadelphia; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago: A B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To- 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans, 


ple. 





E GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLE’S CELEBRATED 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well known to be 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed. 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article, goes 
on ** conquering and to conquer.’? There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the feundation ofa ¢ head ofhair. It is now poteegiont by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale throughout Europe. 
BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder of the age It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales have been beyond all precedent, 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense esr PY has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It fs a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Wye in the world. It is now universally preferred in London and Paris. 

OGLE’S AMOLIENT SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 
(Shaving) a decided luxury. 

BOGLE’S HEBEIONA ; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
oy in Se spesteth possible time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article for beautifying 
the complexion. 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGI.F, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RING 
and A. B. & D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARRAL, Charleston; 8.8 HANCE’ 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal: J’ 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER.- 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEV, E. MORTON, 4CO., Halifax, N.S. In England, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar. 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughort the World. 





OOD MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYER’S PECTORAL 
and CATHARTIC PILLS have done more to promote the public health, than 
any otber one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousand cures of Colds, Conghs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more complaints —Every body needs more or less purging. Purge 
the blood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body. to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only of oid age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, lpfore it is 
too strong to yield.—A yer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak but when it 
as taken a strong hold. ead the astounding statements of thoxe who have been cured by tbem 
from dreadful Scrofula, Dropsy, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Dyspepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilions Complaints, Heartburn, Headeche, Gout, and many less dangerous but stil] 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, Ibysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required.—These are no random statements, but are 
auhen‘icated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
veser be Without thes <irice 25 cents rer box. 5 Boxes om $1 60. . 
repared by Dr. J. C, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. od penaaiep 
Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to insert among thei 
cagemente which —— cau neither sanction or believe. aie o alt ebvetiements 
plessant exception to this disagreeable necessiiy are the advertisements of Dr, C , 
Cherry Pectoral and Pills, which wil be found in our columns. We have pablisnea te bh he 
fore, and always with the feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourseives to deceive or mis- 
lead the public, for we have had indisputable proof that his words are Strictly true, with abyn- 
dant reason to believe that his medicines will do all they promise. and all that can be reasonably 
expected from any medicine. ,His Cherry Pectoral is too well krown ia this community to need 





SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


’ val.—Providence Mirror, R. I 


any commendation from us, ard his Pills we ave credibly informed are no: inferior to bis Pecto 


NEW YO 
AG RICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
Occupying three large Stores. The Subscriber has the largest, cheapest, and most complete as- 


sortmen: 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, FIELD AND GARDEN 
PERUVIAN GUANO—with the Government trenton eat his—and notd 
overnment brand on each bag—and not dam 
weigh heavier ; Superphosphate of Lime, Dust, Poudrest ; an ped to make it 
R. L,’ ALLEN, Nos. 189 and 191 Water Street. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


DWARD BAACK, MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF MUSICAL 
E STKUMENTS, No. 87 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. . _ ad 

The subscriber has constantly on hand a largeand well-assorted Stock of Flutes, Claricnettes, 
Flageolets, Fifes, Drums, Cymballs, Cornopeans, and all kinds of Brass Band I 
Violins, Cellos, Bass Viols, Guitars at all prices and styles, Strings of all kinds, and Trimmings 
for all instruments ; Banjos, Tambourines, and Instruction Books for all instruments ; Parlour 
Hand Organs, &c., &c.; at the lowest wholesale prices to the trade, also at retail. 

Bands furnished on short notice and on the most reasonable terms. 

A call from dealers is requested at 87 Fulton street, N. Y. EDWARD BAACK. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office No. 111 Broadway, Trinity Building. 
HIS COMPANY is Sow poapened to take risks to and from any part of the United States 


inland and coastwise, and to and from any other part of the world, on all desc ptions 
property excepting vessels and bottomry. J * s x. 








TRUSTEES. 

A, C. Richards, William Kent, A. 8. Barnes, J.K. Myers, 

Sheppard Gandy, C. Hadden, Alfred Edwards, Edward Lambert, 

C. F. Milnor, L. P. Morton, J. EB. Hanford, Fred. B. Bet 

Edwin Thorn, Wa. M. Bliss, Byron Sherman, Richard Patrick, 

Martin Bates, Jun., W. H. Me'len, John J. Haines, Arthur Leary, 

Wm. M. Richards, U. A. Murdock, Barthol’w Brown, Wm. Leconey, 

T. B. Merrick, Robert Slimmon, F. W. Meyer, Thos, Eakin, 

G. D. H. Gillespie, A. Wesson, John B.“rthar, Theo. McNamee. 

ALFRED EDWARDS, President 

Bens. A. ONvERDONK, Secretary. WM. LECONEY Vice President, 





NOTICE. 


OTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on :he 2nd July instant received the Royal assent, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, “THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
Edmond ahapaend Symes, Freq, M.D., Chairman, 
A. Campbell Barclay, Esq., ohn E}liotson, M.D., F.R.x. Jobn Moss, Fsq., 
Charles Bennett, Esq., | Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Esq., 
Samuel! Kiug Cbarch, Esq., Henry J. Hodgton, Esq., Clement Tabor, Esq , 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. 
Ceander Starr, Esq.— Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
Joho Radford Young. 
COLORIAL 100AR <7 aporone. 
olmes, A. La Roeque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
Montreal. occccoccccces cee egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judab. 
Halifax, N. 8. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
egg Hon. 8. Cunard, J. fremain, H. Pryor. 
R. F. H W. Wright, B. Allison, Hom J. 44°" 
. F. Hazen, W. Wright > m, Hon. J. H. 
Bt. John, N. B............§ Bah, Honem, We ’ , 


Manager, J. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. 
C. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent. 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies, 
. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excuance, MONTREAL. 


Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed thrornghout Canada, Nova Scotia. New 
Brunswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pampbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered by the ‘‘ International’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly reco led to the ideration of them. 


BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORE. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
. With a large accumulated Surplus, 
HIS COMPANY offers the following, am@hg other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans ted on policies, 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic, 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


W YORK REFERERS. 
FISH, late Governor of 


8t. John’s, Newfouudland, 








NE 
His Excellency HAMILTON State of New York. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell, Jobn H, Hicks, Esq, 
Samuel Wetmore, Haq. i John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTO M. D., 
GEO. M: KNEVITT General Ament for the United Baee > att lath Bt. 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL _ 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC... seececceseces Onpt, WEST 
The PACIPIO . 00. cc ccccccccccccccecccccccccecce ce Capt, N¥=, 
The BALTIC.......... OC Ceccececceccsreccccececcce + UMP. 
The ADEA TIG 0000 cc ccccesscessces ee ccc cece s UMP, 


These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed ; and their ac- 
dations for p gers lled for elegance and comtort 


eee eee ee eee tates ee 


VOMSTOCK, 








are q 
York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. 





Price of passage from New Exclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured yntil paid for, 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
..... PERPPrrere re September 19 ne ee ee September 22 
Wednesday... ........... October 3 EE 6106.0.60.00% 2 ohh dmae October 6 
Wednesday. ........6.+22-October 17 Saturday...... ereccccess+-OCtober 2 
Wednesday... .... soeees. October 31 | Saturday... ....+... 0060+ November 3 
@dmeed ay, .occ.ss ceccce November 14 PE. on tbe.900 0 en6 ahs November 17 
Wednesday. ..............November 28 Raturday........,.......- December 1 
Wednesday... .......+... December 12 Saturday........ weaseeeee December 15 
Wednesday.......... .«..December 26 Saturday... ..... .0+6++ +++ December 29 
For oa or passage apply to 
EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London. 
MO & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Parie, 


GEO. H. DRAPER; Havre 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 


re 7; or metals, unless. bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof expressed 
erein. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 

WASHINGTON.,......... Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,..............Capt.E, Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. ? 
Prorosep Dates or Satting—1885, 
From New York, 

Hermann .........+.++.+.+..Saturday, Jan. 27......... Feb. 
Washington ..,.........+..+...Saturday, Feb. 24......... March 28 





Hermann, ........+0+0.+0++. Saturday, March 24..........April 20 
Washington ................. Saturday, April 21..........May 18 
Hermann, ........seeeee0+.. Saturday, May 19..........June 15 
Washington ..................Saturday, June 16..........July 13 
Hermann. ............+0+.. Saturday, July 14,.........Aug. I0 
Washington, .............. . Saturday, Aug. oovscsttce FT 
Hermann, .........seccece.. Saturday, Sept. 8..........Oct. 5 
Wi sseeeeceecovccces Saturday, Oct, 6,........-Nov. 2 
Hermann, ........0.ceec0e.. Saturday, Nov. 38,........-Nov. 80 
Washington,...............,.Saturday, Dec, 1...... +2. Dec, 28 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 

Hermann ,....... Wednesday, Feb. 28| Hermann,.,..... Wednesday, Aug. 
Washington... .,. Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Sept. 12 
Hermann........ Wednesday, April 25; Hermann........ Wednesday, Oct, 10 
Washington... .,. Wednesday, May 23| Washington... ...Wednesday, Ney, 7 
Hermann ..,..... Wednesday, June 20} Hermann........ Wednesday, Dec, 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington......Wednesday, Jan, 2, 1986. 
Stopping at Southampton both going an oe they offer to passengers proceeding to Len- 
don and Havre advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $130 Ore 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

All Letters and wearers mnst pass throngh the Post Office, 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For ‘ht or 6 apply to 
freig’ passage apply ©. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York, 
©. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 
WM, ISELIN, Havre. 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRE. SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on 
}2 lst of each month, as follows :— 











New York. a 

Ist January .......... nedeet 4 
8ST. DENIS, lst May..... ae = carey 
Follansbee, master. lst September ow wees = ‘ 

lst February ; eoee 16th bo» tober. 
ST.NICOLAS, lst June... Retake Bo are bh. 
Bragdon, master. lst OctoSer, ; ts -> - a 

1st March eeteeee : . % 
MERCURY, Ist July bodesccicd n 


French, master. 


. h May. 
WILLIAM TELL, oe pip mieksens 16th M 
J. Funck, master. ee NOs 4 skank dis os ba v'b0 backs Ha — 


They are al! first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men ot experience in the trade. price 


of e is $100, without wines or liquors. 
Soods sent to the subscribers will be torwarded tree from any charge but those actrally 
neurred. BOYD & HINCKEN Agents 
161 Pear street, 




















W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORE. 
OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 


we. YOUNG, } 
§. J. AKERS. 





